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Al Jolson, master of song, and his charming, 
dancing wife, Ruby Keeler, have a “heaven 
on earth” in their delightful new home at 
Encino, California. In planning this “home 
of harmony’, the architect achieved a happy 
relationship between elements of design and 
functional advantages. e Truscon Steel Case- 
ments are an important part of the compo- 
sition ... harmonizing, as they do, with the 
Colonial theme ... and functioning as only 
modern steel casements can. e Controlled 
ventilation, maximum “‘daylighting’”’ 


and effortless operation are among 
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the many advantages of Truscon Steel Case- 
ments. Equipped with inside screens or 
TEMPRYTE Insulating Windows, successors 
to ordinary storm sash, Truscon Steel Case- 
ments are ready for all weather conditions. 
And when all factors of cost are correctly 
compared, Truscon Casements cost less than 
old-fashioned windows. e Complete details 
and specifications are readily available in 
Truscon’s 80-page catalog in “Sweet’s” or 
in a special Catalog No. A-270 available 
upon request. Write TRUSCON STEEL 

COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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Harry E. Werner 
Architect and Contractor 
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@ LEFT: Kitchen in the modern home de- 
signed for |. F. Murdock, Squantum, Mass., 
by Ernest Gunnar Peterson, architect. 








@ LEFT, BELOW: Highly decorative in- 
laid bathroom panels in this same modern 
home in Squantum. Ten per cent of the 
cost of this house went into plastics. 





HERE are many ways 
in which the wide color 
range and interesting patterns in which Formica is 
available can be used in the modern home. In I. F. 
Murdock's house at Squantum the kitchen had wall 
cabinets and table tops of Formica; three baths 
have Formica wall paneling; the playroom has For- 
mica wainscoting to the ceiling; the front door is 
Formica; window shelves and radiator covers were 
made in the same material. Let us send you our 


publications on Formica wainscot and cabinet tops. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. 
4620 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Keach and Boston 
Contemplate Xmas 


The beneficent tang of the autumnal 
days having come to pervade our baili- 
wick, there is concomitant small-talk 
of a seasonable nature to be heard in 
architectural drafting rooms. Througi 
personal observation, and by hearsay, 
I should place first the weigh- 
ing of probabilites on continued em- 
ployment, for with retail stores piously 
fanning the holiday gift spirit into 
flame, from November on, a man has 
got to be occupied at Christmas time 
or life seems a little harder than ict 
ought. Conditions in general present 
difficulties to the job seeker without 
good contacts, and yet there are con- 
stantly occurring demands for men. 
The trick is to get wind of them in 
time, via friends, calls, or an employ- 
ment office. So it’s not too easy or 
pleasant, and some of the lads natural- 
ly wish they could lounge in a red 
plush chair in the sitting room of a 
draftsmen’s union while awaiting a 
call to work. 

Recently a circular, distributed by 
F.A.E.C.T. turned thoughts towards 
organization and evoked discussion. 
The title page stated that ‘‘Profession- 
al Pride is Costly,” and nobody can 
deny that that is sometimes the case. 
Within, the argument would have 
those employed in any one of several 
professions realize that, however 
skilled they may be in their exacting 
work, they are, by force of present 
circumstance, wage slaves. Conse- 
quently, not being professionals in the 
old and true sense, they should cast 
out the devils of false pride against 
organizing to better their economic 
fortunes. It is commonly assumed that 
this notice is prelude to a C.I.O. drive. 

On the other side of the fence, three 
Boston architects talked of unions, a 
few noons back, and the gist of their 
conversation ran in this wise. There 
are times when you really cannot get 
blood out of a stone; there are even 
instances where employes have not 
bettered themselves after organizing; 
the inexperienced and inept would 
benefit far more than the skilled (a 
sort of apotheosis of mediocrity), and 
finally, that a medium or small office, 
in the face of exorbitant demands, 
would resort to limited partnerships 
and do most of its work without em- 
ployment of trade unionists. 


A strong runner-up to this absorb- 


ing topic is the annual incipience of 
speculative thoughts on Christmas 
graft. Time was when the boys in the 
drafting room were decently taken 
care of by contractors and material 
men, along the lines of cigars, pipes, 
spirits, fancy pencils, steel tapes and 
so on. This admirable custom went in- 
to the universal tailspin and has never 
recovered its earlier vigor. In one Bos- 
ton office a solitary box of cigars came 
in last Christmas, labeled ‘To the 
Boys.” It was from an agent for 
Spencer turbines, and in gratitude the 
boys are said to have shown one of 
these machines through a basement 
window of every elevation drawn 
since. 

Old witticisms, built around red 
flannel, are again on the ascendant, 
and, more seriously, a fair number of 
men are openly or surreptitiously 
signing up for evening courses that 
will put more strings in their bow. 

Robert P. Bellows was judge in the 
Boston Architectural Club’s summer 
sketch exhibition. In watercolor he 
gave Carmen DiStefano the First 
Mention. Others receiving mentions 
were Vincent Behel, Tito Cascieri, 
Charles G. Loring, Isidor Richmond, 
and X. X. Scott. Mr. Hubert Ripley 
won First Mention in pastels. Winners 
in oil were James Dooley, premiated, 
and J. W. Burr, Jr., Harold Field 
Kellogg, and H. J. Welsh, mentions. 
The pencil awards were a first to G. 
William Patten, and mentions to Har- 
old Field Kellogg and Hubert Ripley. 
On October 6th the Programme Din- 
ner, at which President Charles G. 
Loring presided, had eighty-eight at 
table. Messrs. Bellows, Ripley and 
Fletcher Steel addressed the company, 
and John Alter welcomed the year’s 
new students. A preliminary competi- 
tion was inaugurated for the design of 
murals in the Great Hall, and on Oc- 
tober 16th its results were judged. 
George Lloyd won the first, and there 
were two others and a pint of likker 
as a booby prize. The winner will go 
on developing his theme until it is 
ready for a group of club members to 
execute in full size. Beer and sand- 
wiches featured the judgment supper. 

George Larson and his blushing 
bride have just motored through our 
fair city. The “keed” had introduced 
his little woman to some favorite New 
Hampshire mountains, but winter 
strikes early in them thar hills which 
put a curb on his natural intrepidity. 

Ed Johnson’s engagement to Miss 
Adelaide Hammond, of Sudbury and 
Cambridge, has been announced. 


One of our most meticulous asso- 
ciates, both as draftsman and as man 
about town, is E. A. Clancy. His of- 
fice work approaches perfection, he is 
an amateur juggler of parts, and his 
attire has always a fund of well in- 
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tegrated thought behind it, but he 
confesses to an achilles heel. Says he, 
“When they see me coming their faces 
light up.” Not long since a fellow 
worker had been twenty minutes on 
vacation when a stranger appeared at 
the ofhce to ask for him, then for one 
of his friends. The unknown claimed 
relationship to the departed, when Ed 
Clancy was introduced as a friend. 
Funds were needed for a return to 
his native heath, and after consum 
mating the touch he promised repay- 
ment with a follow up of cigars; good 
ones, too. A great silence has ensued 
since that day and the “relative” has 
denied relationship. As his succinct 
statement to the press, our victim 
says, “The E. A. Clancy faith in hu- 
man nature is indescribably shattered. 
My imposter has the bad habits of 
Royal Barry Wills’ medal thief, but 
none of his color. Warn the boys.” 


Frederick W. Revels 
1867-1937 





Professor Frederick W. Revels, for 
more than thirty years director of the 
Department of Architecture, Syracuse 
University, died at his home in Syra- 
cuse on October 15. 

Professor Revels, widely known as 
an educator and as a designer of build- 
ings on the Syracuse University cam- 
pus, had suffered from a heart ailment 
for more than two years. 

He was born at Randolph, New 
York, in 1867 and was graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1895. He be- 
came an instructor in the Department 
of Architecture and in 1902 was ap- 
pointed a full professor. In 1904 he 
succeeded Edward H. Gaggin when 
the latter retired as director of the de- 
partment. He continued in active 
charge of the department until taken 
ill in March 1935, and up to his death 
acted in an advisory capacity. 

In collaboration with the late Pro- 
fessor Earl Hollenbeck, Professor Rev- 
els designed many campus buildings, 
including Lyman Hall of Natural 
History, Bowie Hall of Chemistry, 
Carnegie Library, Archbold Gymna- 
sium and Sims Hall, men’s dormitory. 
He was co-designer with Professor 
Fred R. Lear of University Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

While on a leave of absence in 1922, 
Professor Revels organized an archi- 
tectural course at the University of 
Puerto Rico and the next year was 
awarded the degree of Master of Ar- 
chitecture by the University. 

He was a member of the American 
Institute of Architects of which he 
had been a fellow since 1930. He was 
a member of Phi Kappa Phi Fraternity 
and a past president of the Syracuse 
Society of Architects. 








Flooded Floors. .. Disabled Equipment...Costly Excavations Resulting 
from Grease -Strangled Drain Pipes Can Be Forestalled! 


The hazard of grease - clogged drain lines... 
the tremendous expense and inconvenience 
stoppage of drain pipes incurs, can and ought 
to be forestalled. The installation of a Josam 
Grease Interceptor will definitely remove the 


especially important with drainage systems for 
hotels, restaurants, apartment houses, hospi- 
tals, etc., where an inactive drainage system 
would be more nearly a crisis than an incon- 
venience and expense. 


hazard. 
Consider the need of grease interception in 


relation to the drainage system on the plans 
on which you are now working. There is a 
Josam representative near 
you who will be glad to dis- 
cuss the problem with you. 


Clients look to you .. . the architect... to plan 
drainage systems that will not fail them... to 
recognize the need for, and to specify a Josam 
Grease Interceptor wherever grease is con- 


tinuously present in waste water. This is CATALOG IN 


SWEET'S 
Solids must be evacuated. Only the Josam Grease 


Interceptor performs this function. See our catalog —ie 


in Sweets for detailed engineering construction Phantom View of The Josam 
and patented design of Josam Grease Interceptors. | ge Fag ny ey m8 


30,000 Flow Gallons per hour. 


Tests made with Josam Grease Interceptors in 
commercial laboratories and before State and 
City Authorities demonstrate over 90% of in- 
terception with complete evacuation of solids. 


Send for this interesting Treatise, 
“The Interception and Removal of 
Grease from Drainage Systems”. 
It describes, in detailed discussion, 
the solution of all problems of 
grease, oil and fat interception. 


STANDARD 
OF AMERICA 


Josam Products are Sold by All Plumbing 
and Heating Supply Wholesalers. 














Bonney 


“Bounty,” one of a rare collection of modern tapestries from the famous Gobelin Looms which was shown for the first 
time at the Paris Exposition in the Tapestries Building. The cartoon is the work of Jules Flaudin and is typical of his skill 


Cooper Union has 
Industrial Design Course 


Organization of a Department of 
Plastic Design in the Cooper Union 
Schools of Art is announced by Aus- 
tin Purves, art director of the Union. 
Paul Feeley, painter and sculptor, has 
been appointed director of the new 
division, which replaces the Sculpture 
Department and which starts its pro- 
gram with an enrolment of approx- 
imately 300 students. 

A growing demand for instruction 
in all aspects of the plastic arts is re- 
sponsible for the coordination of 
courses in sculpture and design, Mr. 
Purves explained. The present reorgan- 
ization follows the unification in re- 
cent years of the departments of 
painting and architecture. 


Three-dimensional industrial design 
will be a chief field of the new de- 
partment. This sphere, which was al- 
most unknown ten years ago, has to- 
day become a major profession, Mr. 


Purves pointed out. A majority of the 
men and women who study sculpture 
and design at Cooper Union find em- 
ployment in the industrial field. 

The curriculum of the Department 
of Plastic Design will include the 
general preparation required of stu- 
dents in all branches of the art 
schools as well as intensive training 
for those who plan to specialize in 
industrial design and humanistic 
sculpture. The study of materials, 
which will be stressed in courses open 
to first and second year students, has 
been found as essential in painting 
and architecture as in sculpture and 
design, Mr. Purves states. 

After two years of extensive study 
in the analysis of materials and ele- 
mentary work in casting and mold- 
ing, students in the Department of 
Plastic Design will go on to the prac- 
tical application of the many ideas 
they evolved experimentally during 
the preparatory course. 





Columbia Announces 
Landscape Lectures 


Fifteen lectures on landscape archi- 
tecture, designed for persons inter- 
ested in ornamental gardening, will be 
given during the next six months at 
“Nevis,” Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
under the auspices of the Columbia 
University School of Architecture. 

Dr. Leopold Arnaud, dean of the 
Columbia School, and Hugh Findlay, 
assistant professor of landscape archi- 
tecture, will conduct the lectures, 
which will be grouped into three 
series. Many of the talks will be illus- 
trated. 

Dean Arnaud will open the first 
series with a discussion of “Some Ital- 
ian Villas and Their Gardens.” The 
other topics on which he will speak 
include “The Early Chateaux of the 
Loire Valley,” ‘The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in France,” “Versailles,” and 
“The Eighteenth Century.” Lectures 
will be held on successive Mondays, 
at 3 p. m., beginning in November. 
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U.S. S. R. Architectural 
Exhibition Announced 


Between November 3 and December 
3 there will be an exhibition of 
Soviet architectural work at the 
Avery Library, Columbia University, 
in New York. Sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Russian Institute and designed 
by Alan Mather, this exhibition wiil 
trace the historical development of 
Russian architecture since the Revo- 
lution of 1917. The conflicts between 
the formalists, constructivists, and 
classicists will be illustrated by plans 
and photographs of work done by 
representative members of these 
schools. Designs for projects such as 
the Palace of the Soviets and the Pal- 
ace of Heavy Industry in Moscow 
whose quality has awakened contro- 
versy as well as work universally ap- 
proved will be shown. A section of 
the exhibition will be devoted to city 
planning and construction. 

From Columbia University, after 
its reorganization as a travelling ex- 
hibition, the show will go to the 
Architectural School at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Particulars as to rental, size, and 
availability of the exhibition may be 
had from the American Russian Insti- 
tute, 56 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 


Red Finds 
Washington Busy 


The Washington chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects held its 
initial fall meeting on October 7th in 
the Cosmos Club, once the mansion of 
James and Dolly Madison—now an 
historical structure pleasantly grow- 
ing old. In the old stable which was 
converted into an assembly hall, new- 
comers find themselves in an interest- 
ing place indeed. Tremendous wood 
carved busts of strangers glare at you 
from the walls; low, creaky casements 
provide cross draft ventilation and on 
opposite walls are two bronze plaques, 
one designating the spot where the 
American Legion was formed in March 
1919, the other commemorating the 
gentleman who discovered the isotopes 
of hydrogen from the electrolysis of 
water, you know. The meeting began 
with the usual reading of unusual 
minutes. President Louis Justement 
read the riot act and laid down the 
campaign to be followed in this year’s 
activities. Backed up by Gilbert L. 
Rodier and Secretary Phillip E. Schrier, 
his new dealing braintrusters, Presi- 
dent Louis declared himself ready for 
war on the following fronts: 

First (The perennial problem): The 
elimination of government employed 
architects and others less qualified from 





competition with local registered ar- 
chitects by requiring more stringent 
regulations in procuring building per- 
mits. 

Second: To bring the local commer- 
cial and business interests to the real- 
ization that good commercial and in- 
dustrial architecture can be produced 
locally. 

Third: To revise the present obso- 
lete building code into something more 
rational and befitting to the times and 
new materials. 

While engaged along these fronts, 
Louis, the Justly, reminded the mem- 
bership that since the United States 
Housing Authority is now an estab- 
lished and permanent factor in the 
present and future community hous- 
ing in this country, it behooves all 
members of the American Institute of 
Architects to adequately prepare them- 
selves for the call that is sure to come. 
“Are you ready, Hezzie?” 


* + * 


It looks like we have something 
here. At least that is the consensus of 
opinion of a group of ninety-five Ger- 
man architects, engineers, builders, 
contractors and other building trade 
technicians who visited Washington 
on October 9th and 10th. Debarking 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on September 
27th this group’s itinerary included 
Montreal, Toronto, Niagara Falls, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and Washington. From here they went 
to New York and then back to Ger- 
many. The object of this tour was to 
see what Canada and the United 
States had to offer in the way of ad- 
vanced construction methods. While 
in Washington, Mr. E. A. R. Litzau 
of Treasury’s Procurement Division 
ably guided them through many of 
the new Federal buildings and the Na- 
tional Zoological Park whose newest 
buildings thrilled the visitors no end. 
At the Procurement Division Building, 
Mr. W. E. Reynolds, Assistant Direc- 
tor in charge of Public Buildings, wel- 
comed the group and invited their in- 
spection. The impressions gleaned from 
their remarks and expressions were 
those of pleasant surprise, especially in 
the Sample Room, being the only one 
of its kind in the world—see article 
in December 1936 issue of PENCIL 
Points. Our method of producing 
working drawings was of no little 
moment to them and when informed 
that Procurement Division designed 
and prepared drawings for over twelve 
hundred public buildings in the past 
three years—well, that was the pay- 
off—they went off shaking their heads 
and whispering “vunderbar.” 


* * * 


The local chapter of the F.A.E.C.T. 
is still operating but without the serv- 
ices of a great many of its former ar- 
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chitectural members. You see, most of 
the architects were “temporaries” em- 
ployed in the government service and 
since the aforesaid gentlemen were 
“pink slipped” out, they, by necessity, 
scattered to the corners around which 
the depression is over. The F.A.E.C.T., 
since afhliating with the CIO, is mak- 
ing a concerted campaign to unionize 
the architects in the federal service. 
One of their inducing agents is the 
results obtained for architects in the 
New York State and City civil service. 


+ % 


On October 17th, an event of im- 
portance to the Nation’s Capital man- 
ifested itself when Dr. Charles Moore 
resigned as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, a post he held for 
22 years. He was succeeded by Gil- 
more D. Clarke of White Plains, N. Y., 
one of the leading landscape architects 
of the country. A great deal may be 
written about the wonderful work of 
Dr. Moore, but space does not permit 
here. However, this ‘“‘citizen who has 
labored unremittingly for the orderly 
development of the National Capital” 
is leaving the work to be carried on 
by a younger man, and we wish Mr. 
Clarke every success. 


Swedish Prints Show 


The Twenty-second Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American 
Etchers, Inc., in conjunction with the 
National Exhibition of Contemporary 
Swedish Prints, will be open through 
November in the exhibition galleries 
on the roof of the Maison Francaise, 
Rockefeller Center. The combined 
exhibition has been officially inau- 
gurated with a reception to be at- 
tended by representatives of the 
Swedish government at a_ private 
viewing, Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 3, from 3:30 to 6 o’clock. 

The Swedish section, which will be 
hung as a separate entity, consists of 
185 prints by 34 print-makers. It will 
be presented first in New York City 
and then circulated throughout the 
United States. More than 200 Amer- 
ican prints, representing the work of 
the best known artists in this media 
in the country, will include etchings, 
drypoints, aquatints, mezzotints and 
a few prints in color. This joint exhi- 
bition, sponsored by the Society of 
American Etchers, is the result of an 
International Exchange of Prints with 
the Swedish National Fine Arts Asso- 
ciation of Stockholm. During the com- 
ing winter, 201 prints by Americans 
will tour Scandinavia. This exhibition 
was recently shown in the National 
Art Museum at Stockholm under royal 
patronage, where, it is reported, it re- 
ceived a great amount of favorable 
comment. 
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With the Microtomic Van Dyke Drawing Pencil giving 
wings to soaring fancy, Hugh Ferriss — internationally 
famous for his brilliant and highly original visualizations 
outlining developments in city planning — gives us the 
portico of an important building in the’City of the Future.” 

Note the extreme spaciousness and loftiness achieved 
by the use of modern materials, methods and devices — 
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banks of escalators and towering steel columns in place 
of the familiar stone steps and pillars of the classic portico. 

Note, too, the wide variety of color values in this draw- 
ing achieved through the accuracy of the different de- 
grees of pencils used. The superior strength and smooth- 
ness of the Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil are due to its 
finer Microtomic lead. Made in 18 degrees from 7B to 9H. 
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Pencil Points WINDOWS—Corner type 
Jan. 1937 Steel sash—Modern 
8 wkg dwg dets 


p 55 “Corner Windows.” 
62 Pencil Points Comparative Details. 
Wkg dwg dets & photo of 8 corner 


type steel windows in: 
Masonry wall 
Frame wall 
Concrete block wall 
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Afnnouneing to 
Architects, Designers, Diaftsmen, Students, Libraries 


A CARD INDEX OF ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINES 


Check the above sample Index Card for ““WINDOWS—Corner type” 
with your own issue and page of the magazine referred to, and you will 
see, better than words could ever explain, how quickly and directly ANY 
detail or information needed can be brought to your drafting board by 
the use of these Index Cards. * * * The time and money saved by this 
indexing system compared to the “thumbing” method will, in a week’s 
time, pay for the complete Index for a year. These cards are sold in unit 
“Sets” —a Set consisting of all the cards required (about 200) to index, 
page by page, the twelve issues of any one of the four Architectural 
magazines listed on the order blank below. 


The price of one setis $2.00 
The price of four sets is $7.00 
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OTTO R. EGGERS, who for over a quarter of a 
century has worked quietly and modestly in the office 
of John Russell Pope, turning out designs and draw- 
ings that have won him the admiration of thousands 
of his fellow professionals. His rare talents are ap- 
praised and illustrated on the pages which follow 

















A carbon pencil study on cameo paper by Otto R. Eggers of an 


architectural detail—Yale University. An accurate visualization 
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OTTO &. EGGERS 
AS A DESFGNHR EER- 


Meer me in New York at your earliest con- 
venience,” wired the late John Russell Pope, 
some twenty-four years ago, to Russell White- 
head, then Editor of “The Brickbuilder’ of 
Boston. The office records report that Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Whitehead lunched at old Del- 
monico’s; the expense memorandum indicates 
that it must have been an excellent repast; the 
following confirming correspondence makes 
the object of the meeting clear, in that it was 
agreed by Whitehead that he would not 
“tempt” Otto R. Eggers again by offering him 
commissions to be executed outside his regular 
duties in Pope’s office. 

Eggers had just finished a stunning design 
for the title page of “The Brickbuilder’” and 
was making studies for the “dress” of the 
“White Pine Series of Architectural Mono- 
graphs.” Pope was fully aware, at that time, 
that Eggers’ talents combined all those that 
made for a great architect, and he was anxious 
to have his career uninterrupted by arduous 
studies of what might be considered “pot- 
boilers.” He appreciated the fact that Eggers 
was conscientiously giving his all to the solu- 
tion of the problems on the boards, which in- 
volved the expenditure of long hours at the 
office; he knew also that the midnight oil 
must be burning elsewhere, for Eggers had 
produced designs and drawings of rare qual- 
ity for others which required many, many 
hours of study. It was, however, no selfish re- 
quest that was made by Mr. Pope. He was 
truly fond of Otto R. Eggers and wanted him 
to remain hale and hearty, but he desired 
above all to have him keep fit to cope with the 
important projects which were bound to meet 
his attention as the future unfolded. The prac- 
tice of the office of John Russell Pope and the 
continuous part played by Eggers in the affairs 
of that office proved beyond a doubt the wis- 
dom, good judgment, and affection which 
prompted Mr. Pope to suggest that Otto be 
“let alone” to work out his destiny. 

Eggers had entered Mr. Pope’s office in 
1909. There and then began the friendship 
and appreciation which prompted Pope’s 
telegram, four years later, and which even- 
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tually led to a partnership—a friendship and 
partnership culminated by Pope’s death, on 
August 27, 1937. The architectural press, as 
well as the nation’s newspapers, in announc- 
ing Mr. Pope’s untimely passing, expressed 
gratification that Pope was not alone in the 
development of his many projects and that 
Otto R. Eggers, and with him Daniel Paul 
Higgins, formed a team of extraordinary ef- 
fectiveness, well able to carry to completion 
his unfinished projects and to continue the 
practice of architecture. 

The real New Yorker, born on Manhattan 
Island, is rarely encountered in the social and 
business life of the city. Eggers can boast that 
he is truly a native son, for he first saw the 
light of day on August 4, 1882, down on 
Greenwich Street. Both Mr. and Mrs. Eggers 
had fine old German ancestors. With a father 
who devoted his life to inventing valuable pat- 
ented articles and a mother who was a skilled 
teacher of art and music, it is little wonder 
that their offspring should have inherited a 
passion for the profession he finally chose. We 
find him attending Public School No. 35 on 
13th Street, and later an evening school on 
46th Street, near Sixth Avenue, where his 
studies included architectural drawing. 

With the enthusiasm of the seventeen-year- 
old lad, he secured a position in the office of 
Elliot Lynch, Architect. There he remained 
for about five years. It was during this period 
that he entered classes in Architecture at 
Cooper Union, New York, and a few years 
later joined the Hornbostel Atelier. Eggers’ 
subsequent employers included Nathan C. 
Mellon, Grosvenor Atterbury, Egerton Swart- 
wout, and Thomas Scott. 

During the depression of 1907-1908, he re- 
turned to the office of Mr. Lynch, remaining 
there until he was employed by Mr. Pope. 

Having won the LeBrun Scholarship in 
1912, Eggers spent six months traveling and 
sketching in Europe. He was welcomed back 
to the office of John Russell Pope upon his re- 
turn to the United States. 

When the time was propitious, Eggers de- 
signed a most attractive house in Larchmont, 
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A rapid drafting room study made by Otto R. Eggers for the Payne Whitney Gymnasium—Yale University. 





Emphasis is placed upon the mass and fenestration of the building with a subordination of all architectural details 


New York, where he and his family enjoy life 
in the suburbs, or that portion of his waking 
hours which are not spent at his office. It has 
been noted that Eggers is “always at the of- 
fice” and that he seldom takes a vacation. His 
chief “hobbies,” if they may be called that, 
are in close association with his profession, 
such as etching and modeling. His chief re- 
laxation is to occupy his spare time by working 
on a competition or by a visit to the modeling 
shop where his powers of analysis and con- 
structive criticism are seen to their best ad- 
vantage. He is seldom willing to make a dras- 
tic criticism of a piece of architectural detail 
without being able to offer a solution for its 
correction. For years the architectural detail 
of the office of John Russell Pope has been 
recognized for its general excellence, and this 
was not achieved nor maintained by accident. 

Otto R. Eggers has exerted more influence 
on the development of architectural drafts- 
manship and rendering in this country than 
any other man of his time, but paradoxically 
he is not a renderer, as the term is generally 
understood. His main interest lies not in the 
drawing as such, but in the study and presen- 
tation of architectural design. He is first and 
always a designer, and the rendered drawing 
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is to him a stage of design, as is the prelimi- 
nary sketch. This fact explains why his draw- 
ings are distinct from the usual run of render- 
ings, for they are studies of brick, stone, steel, 
or glass, seen under natural conditions, and 
are the work of one fundamentally interested 
in the study of a problem in design. To him 
the first rough perspective sketch of an em- 
bryo idea and the final presentation drawing 
are stages of study; the latter being an ad- 
vanced development of the former. The de- 
signer first, then the draftsman, with the 
proper emphasis on each. His drawing is an 
instrument—a means to an end—but never 
allowed to become an end in itself. Even his 
most finished presentation drawings are made 
to contribute their share to the study of the 
final conception. . 

In studying a problem in design his talent 
for drawing is used at every step. He is the 
master of perspective, and each idea is exam- 
ined by means of quickly drawn freehand 
perspective sketches in a rapid search for the 
flaws or virtues of the idea under considera- 
tion. Draftsmen working under his guidance 
for the first time are amazed at the rapidity 
with which a suggestion is turned into per- 
spective for examination, and a perspective 
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Perspective study by Otto R. Eggers for detail and material of 
the central feature of the building on the opposite page. Payne 
Whitney Gymnasium—yY ale University. Office of John Russell 
Pope, Architect. As usual, a convincingly truthful presentation 
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Quick drafting room sketch by Otto R. Eggers to study 
mass and fenestration. College Building—Yale University. 
It is just as honest as his more careful study below for the 
lower story detail of a proposed building to house a bank 
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that is uncannily correct. In a short time he 
has, by rapid process of elimination, been able 
with the aid of his pencil to penetrate to the 
essence of the problem. This use of perspec- 
tive at every stage of design, whether it be the 
mass of a building of complicated form or 
simply some small detail, is his guarantee that 
there can be no flaws in the finished structure, 
and accounts for the well studied complete 
appearance of all buildings that have come 
from his hand. 

His fluency with the pencil is valuable on 
other phases of design, such as the examination 
of the effect of light and shade on some de- 
tail under consideration. His powers of obser- 
vation are remarkably acute, as will be noted 
by anyone examining his drawings, and he 
brings these powers, plus a retentive memory, 
to bear when the effect of light and shade are 
under consideration. This knowledge of the 
effect of light on architecture is perhaps best 
exemplified by a study of some of his interior 
drawings. You will not find here any conven- 
tional casting of shadows at an orthodox angle. 
With unerring perception the reflected shades, 
shadows, and tones yield a representation of 
an interior that looks like an interior instead 
of an exterior turned outside in. 

This knowledge of perspective and the ef- 
fect of light and shade is always used with 
honesty of purpose, never to cover defects in 
the design nor by tricks of draftsmanship to 
draw attention away from some detail lack- 
ing in study. It is used always as a probe to 
find the sore spots, to eliminate the weakness 
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in any conception, and as a method of seeking 
perfection. 

In the study of the plan we find Eggers us- 
ing the heritage left him by his father. His 
inventiveness and ingenuity are brought to 
bear on every planning problem, and, while 
this has not always proven an advantage on a 
plan of classical simplicity, its value is felt on 
buildings calling for an irregular plan or an 
elaborate domestic work. It is a delight to see 
him bring his ingenuity to bear on a recalci- 
trant plan of a large house, the owner of 
which has proven unusually difficult in his de- 
mands. There are almost no limits to the num- 
ber of different solutions that can be offered 
until the pieces begin to pull together into an 
integrated whole. This mastery over domestic 
architecture, both plan and facade, can be 
seen by consulting the large list of great houses 
completed by Mr. Pope and Mr. Eggers dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Its variety and 
general excellence is probably unequalled in 
this country. 

Members of the profession are so aware of 
Otto Eggers’ contribution to the field of ar- 
chitecture that his time is very much in de- 
mand by frequent invitations to act on Juries 
of Award in important competitions through- 
out the country. At times these demands on 
his services have been frequent to the point of 


(Continued on page 714) 


This type of sketch is frequently resorted to by Otto 
Eggers to assist the client to a full visualization of a 
proposed design. Constitution Hall—Washington, D.C. 
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A study for a Gothic church on a triangular site facing a cir- 
cular plaza. The Church Committee were undecided as to style. 
Gothic and Classic schemes were quickly sketched by Otto R. 
Eggers to help them solve their problem and reach a decision 
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A rapid sketch made by Otto R. Eggers during the deliberations 
of the Church Committee to show them a Classic design, which 
might be considered, for a church on the same site as the one on 


the opposite page. This is the type that was finally decided upon 
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The final study by Otto R. Eggers of the Classic scheme decided 
upon by the Church Committee of The National City Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C. This design was developed from 


the sketch on page 689. Only a few changes were necessary 
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The simplicity of this design for a white shingled country church 
is admirably expressed by the presentation drawing made by 
Otto R. Eggers. One feels here absolute veracity of statement. 
This reproduction is about half the size of the original 









A rapid preliminary sketch of the picturesque outlines of an 
English type country house wherein Eggers expressed some- 
thing of the feeling of age sought by the client. Below, the 
more formal arrangement of an American Georgian house 
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A detail of the entrance to a garden, sketched by Otto R. 


Eggers to visualize to the client a scheme for the wall 


treatment which also gives a suggestion for the planting 




















Suggestion for a wood panelled interior. In these interior sketches 
Otto Eggers always inserts a feeling for scale assisted by the 
size and arrangement of furniture and the other accessories 
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Study by Otto R. Eggers of flying staircase in large country 
house. It is worth your while to examine the natural way the 
light falls in this rendering and in the one on the opposite page 
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by Eggers suggests a color scheme for woodwork and drapes 


Interior of a library of a city house. The original drawing made 
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A color study by Otto R. Eggers, F.A.1.A., for an uncom- 
pleted project. Office of John Russell Pope, Architects 
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An office building job gave rise to a number of 
pencil studies by Otto R. Eggers made to examine 
the effect of mass arrangements and their appear- 
ance under various possible conditions of light 




















A design suggestion by Otto R. Eggers 
for an office building in lower New York 
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Another study by Eggers for an office building 
proposed for erection in midtown New York 
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Eggers made this rapid sketch of a contemplated 
bank building to visualize a_ possible solution 
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A drafting room study by Otto R. Eggers of a mon- 
umental interior in a contemplated public building 
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Eggers’ final study for the American Battle Mon- 
ument at Montfaucon, France. Erected by the 
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American Government and dedicated in July, 193; 





A bird’s-eye perspective by Otto R. Eggers show- 
ing a suggested grouping and development for 
Yale University at New Haven, Connecticut 
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Eggers’ drawing in Chinese ink presenting the winning de- 
sign by the office of John Russell Pope in the competition 
for the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
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A convincing study by Eggers for the Meadowbrook 


Hospital at Hempstead, Long Island, New York 
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Eggers’ superb technique is unobtrusive in these honest per- 


spective studies for a Mediaeval Museum on the Hudson 
River and (below) for a proposed moving picture studio 











An able presentation of a simple country 


house done in Eggers’ characteristicall) 
sympathetic yet straightforward manner 
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In this bird’s-eye perspective of a stable 
group, Eggers made a convincingly natural 


and wholly undeceptive presentation sketch 
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For the study of a simple interior, Otto R. Eggers 
made this drawing in carbon pencil and wash which 
is free but accurate and honest in showing the effect 
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An interior of larger scale in the residence of Clar- 
ence McKay Lewis, the living room of an Eng- 


lish type country house, as visualized by Eggers 
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(Continued from page 687) 
embarrassment. However, he can rarely resist 
an invitation to assist on judgments of the 
scholastic competitions, and often appears as 
juror on the Paris Prize and LeBrun Scholar- 
ships. He served for three years as Chairman 
of the latter Scholarship Committee. 

To his many friends his most outstanding 
characteristic is his uncompromising sincerity. 
No one has ever received flattery from Otto 
R. Eggers, nor can he bring himself to allow 
any illusion to exist in the mind of a client if 
he can rectify it, no matter how disadvanta- 
geous it may be to himself. There was the case, 
for example, of a new client describing his 


Another rapid interior perspective made by Eggers 
during the study of the design of Clarence McKay 
Lewis’ country house. The ability of a designer 
to work thus quickly in perspective is invaluable 
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tribulations with a former architect and offer- 
ing them as his reason for withdrawing his 
patronage. Eggers’ reply to this was brief, “We 
have had our trouble with clients, too.” 

With him, this inherent honesty and sincer- 
ity is not made into a virtue; it is a necessity 
to a well ordered and efficient existence. 

If his social philosophy could be expressed 
in a few words it might take the form of Lord 
Chesterfield’s advice to his son: “Sincerity is 
the most compendious wisdom, an excellent 
instrument for the speedy dispatch of busi- 
ness. It creates confidence in those we have 
to deal with and brings things to an issue in 
few words.” . 
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To tHE active “looker-out” for ideas, and to 
your commentator, there exists a most inter- 
esting theory of contrasts in the modern 
world, and one by one my fellow moderns ex- 
pose themselves to this theory. 

Simply expressed it is this: Look up the most 
atrocious example of mid-Victorian bad taste 
and then use it as a text as to how clean, how 
machine-like modern ideas are in contrast. 

It is, after all, but a poor strawman, and 
lately it has been used so much that the straw 
is slightly frazzled and bedraggled and the 
idea is getting to be thoroughly old-fashioned. 

Contrasts of this kind are absolutely child- 
like and valueless, and if pursued indefinitely 
will prove, without doubt, a negation to 
growth. 

Healthy disputes, honest contrasting of 
ideas, are truly necessary to establish a broad 
rational approach to real progress. 

But it is amusing to note that a group of 
men who loudly proclaim their rationalism are 
afraid to contrast that virtue against the best 
of the past, but rather must pick out one of 
the best known of decadent times, i.e. Vic- 
torianism, to show how good they are. 

There has been an amazing growth of in- 
sensitive ugliness, largely because this feeling 
for contrast is so childlike and lacking in scien- 
tific understanding and as an appreciation of 
beauty becomes more and more an uncommon 
factor in our life. 

Recently I passed through a town where my 
father once had a factory. It is an ugly New 
England factory town. I know it well. The 
natural beauty of a New England valley has 
been ruthlessly spoiled. The river which flows 
through it has become a thing of sadness and 
regret—it is a little better than a sewer. A new 
school has been built but unfortunately it of- 
fers no contrast to the ugliness caused by 
greed and carelessness, and it establishes itself 
as the ugliest building in an ugly community. 
It is doubly unfortunate because it seems a 
conscious modern attempt to prove that man- 
kind has no fine qualities. It carries to a logi- 
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cal end the very insensitive materialism which 
made the ugly town in the first place. 

What manner of men and women can we 
expect to come from such surroundings? 

The artist, supposedly, makes his world. 

It should be a world of quality, but in con- 
trast—there is speed, there is comfort, there is 
materialism—all of which are without proper 
evaluations. 

The contrast, developing all over the world, 
is one between fineness and crassness. 

The school which should send boys and girls 
out into the world demanding quality, will 
send them out not only lacking an understand- 
ing of proportion, but thinking that ugly 
form and color are natural and desirable. 

This ugliness is due to inhibited and monot- 
onous ideas concerning an ideology of machine 
production and technique. They are fixed 
ideas. 

More recently I sat one afternoon with two 
outstanding scientists and among their re- 
marks were:— 

‘There never can be enough experimentation.” 
“There exists today only the beginnings of 
knowledge.” 

Again, another man, also devoted to 
science: — 

“An outside animal has moved indoors and 
we must learn what changes are necessary to 
make him fit the new circumstances.” 

“A far-sighted animal must readjust his sight 
and mentality to indoors.” 

You will note that in contrast there is no 
propaganda here. And here there are no dis- 
ciples except those who know that an answer 
is still to be sought for. 

In the scientific world of grown-ups there 
is never a contrast suggested against an 
acknowledged worst, but always the best that 
others have achieved is set up as the target 
against which further prowess is to be tested. 

Kenneth Reid said the other day as we were 
looking over material for this magazine:— 
“Tsn’t it strange that in the past so much in- 
vention went into the use of a very few mate- 
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rials and what infinite variety was obtained 
and what amazing differences were developed, 
whereas today with many more materials at 
hand, with many more processes with which 
to accomplish results, these results all look 
alike and the differences are nil.” 

The modern world has upset many of our 
mental concepts, our viewpoints of the rela- 
tionships of design to our life, and I, with 
pleasure, acknowledge the contributions of 
men like Corbusier and Gropius. 

But in contrast again, back to the scientists 
for comments:— 

“No man has every really contributed more 
than one idea.” 

“He generally spends the remainder of his 
life developing that one idea.” 

Deems Taylor, the other evening, said that 
the same was true of music. 

Every new idea constitutes within itself a 
revolution. 

“But unfortunately every revolution, with- 
Out any exception, starts as a movement of 
liberation and finishes as a tyranny.” 

“This is the destiny of any new idea. It is 
crystallized into formulas so that it may be 
propagated.” 

The rational mind accepts anarchy of 
thought. 

It is almost axiomatic to say that the more 
disciples an idea may have the less progress 
there may be expected and that fewer new 
ideas will develop. 


There is not enough contrast between the 
stupid banalities of most of the buildings in 
Washington and the crude ugliness of most of 
the international school of architecture. 

One wonders? 

Is there no juice in the American way of 
life, or must we continue to copy ideas which 
make museums look like misconceived designs 
for gas ranges? 

Or, must we agree with:—‘It is probably 
true that in the absence of any sense of form, 
and above all else in the absence of any new 
directing genius in America, our architects 
are best advised to accept European modern 
architecture.” 

In contrast: Of course we Americans live 
lives which are so European you cannot tell us 





apart. Shall we try to persuade the Europeans 
that the reverse is true? 

In continuation: A very able designer 
says: —‘All the buildings at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, especially the steel and glass ones, already 
look old-fashioned.” 

And that is especially true of the displays 
inside the buildings where the modernists come 
out a very bad second-rate best. The great 
dogma concerning functionalism fails on the 
very first basis of function—an understand- 
ing of the human intelligence. 

The modern quality of insensitiveness is no- 
where better exposed than in the way exhibits 
are displayed in Paris. 

Irrationalism is generally in contrast to legi- 
bility—a chaos of ill-digested ideas. 

In fact a new age of faith has come into ex- 
istence:—If it looks all right, if it is in the 
manner agreed upon by the school now fash- 
ionable, then you must have faith even though 
you cannot possibly read the bad display or 
understand it if you could. 

In contrast: Newspaper advertising in the 
New York papers is a remarkable and clean 
job of intelligently bringing selling clarity 
into the natural confusion of a great daily. 

Why? Because it is based on an amazing 
knowledge of human reactions. 

It starts from a proper beginning, and, not 
strangely, this advertising arrives at an out- 
standing job of typographical beauty. 

In contrast to modern architecture, modern 
advertising, an entirely new arf, is achieving a 
new beauty which is born of an understanding 
that faste (that word which brings snorts 
from most moderns) has an appeal that brings 
results. 

Strangely enough the contrast between Vic- 
torianism and ultra-modernism is, after all, not 
so great, for here fundamentally are two ex- 
amples of the possibilities of ugliness in de- 
sign: one, is the idea that beauty is achieved 
by the mere piling on of ill-arranged detail; 
while the other, by what amounts to a strip 
tease act in decoration, believes that if no de- 
tail exists then a larger amount of beauty 
naturally will follow. 

Where in the contrast between the Vic- 
torian idea of plenitude and the modernist mis- 
understanding paucity, is the home of imagi- 
nation. 
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W tru THEI ancient tradition of woodworking, and their abundance of good timber, the 
Scandinavian countries furnish a rich fund of inspiration for the designer in wood. We see in 
their work a freshness and a new angle, as well as a use of mouldings obviously not a re-hash- 
ing of the trite old classical types. Instead of stone mouldings adapted to wood, we find mould- 
ings which sprang from the material and from the woodworking tools themselves. 










To the American designer, accustomed as he is to paring down casings, frames and rails to 
the last one-eighth of an inch, these generous sections may prove something of a shock, but the 
richness of effect and play of shadow more than justify what may seem extravagance in dimen- 
sions. We arrive at a door and enframement which is a rich ornament in itself, instead of a thin 
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and miserly means of shutting one room from another. However, these lavish measurements 
may be reduced, and a charming and unusual effect may still be obtained. 


As is readily seen, the modern work stems truly from the old traditions. Casings and panels 
from the ancient Hanseatic museum in Bergen may be found repeated in the most modern of 
hotels and public buildings. Here, as in most other fields of design, we find the Scandinavians 
retaining the best of their ancient art, and adapting it with a fresh point of view to their un- 
excelled modern structures. It is in detail especially that we may learn from the Norsemen. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 





ON BUILDING—PARIT 


Epitor’s Note:—Last month Architect Maurice Fea- 
ther of Boston gave you the impressions he received of 
Florida while on a recent trip. Now he continues with 
Charleston, Williamsburg, Washington, and New York. 
The illustrations are from his notebook. 


Charleston 


GeocRAPHICALLY, Tampa and Jacksonville 
are far southern cities, yet distinctly northern, 
particularly the latter, in their passion for 
modernity and incessant bustle. Charleston on 
the contrary, by a day’s journey the most 
northern of the three, is genuinely southern, 
dignified and leisurely. After the easy famil- 
iarity and rather nondescript character of the 
Florida business centers, the aloof assurance 
and consciousness of worth of this old Caro- 
lina seaport seems like the hall marks of a 
city in another planet. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more unified city. Everywhere 
the same leisurely but ordered activity, with- 
out haste yet without sloth, everywhere build- 
ings of about the same height and the same 
materials and physical characteristics, and 
everywhere — the same house plan. To one 
who has not seen this phenomenon for himself, 
it is next to inconceivable how few departures 
one finds from the one plan type. Long nar- 
row house, end to the street, principal rooms 
strung out in a long line facing onto the in- 
evitable long side porch (one, two, or three 
stories high) then skirting the side of the 
porch, the service drive to the rear and beyond 
the drive, the garden separated from the 
street by a brick wall. Whether it was that 
Charleston was largely built in a few decades 
without changing styles, or because there was 
evolved early a type of house plan suited to 
the climate and way of life, this devotion to 
the one type or variant thereof is astonishing 
to the last degree. Even in the colored sections 
—where, alas!, squalor and dilapidation reign 
—one finds rows on rows of wooden frame 
houses on a reduced version of the one plan 
type, even to the side porch, though this porch 
come within two feet of the adjoining house! 
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With such subservience to one idea in plan, 
one would expect a large degree of monotony, 
and such is indeed the case in the poorer 
quarters where the gardens are omitted. Else- 
where the result is wholly satisfactory: the 
gardens interspersed between the houses, the 
occasional desertion of brick for wood, the in- 
teresting garden walls, etc., make a stroll 
nearly anywhere a delightful experience. 

Charleston’s churches, church-yards, iron- 
work, etc., are too well known for comment 
here. The city is not growing with any rapid- 
ity, so the volume of new building is very 
small. A word only about the characteristic 
brickwork. The bricks are 234” high, often 
quite light in color, almost invariably set with 
i” to 34” mortar joint. There is much use 
of the Flemish bond, and moulded brick 
abounds, though not to the extent one finds 
it further north in Virginia. 


Williamsburg ~ 


From the Wren Building of William and 
Mary College, seven-eighths of a mile down 
Duke of Gloucester Street to the Old State 
House and back again, stopping at the Raleigh 
Tavern, the Governor’s Palace, Bruton Parish 
Church, etc., etc., is surely as pleasing a cir- 
cuit for its length as one could well hope to 
traverse. It would be hard to find a more per- 
fect object lesson in the solid benefits deriv- 
able from communal planning which, though 
requiring the subordination of the parts to the 
whole, and the subjection to the common goal 
of the wishes of the individual, invariably re- 
sults in the creation of a powerful and har- 
monious ensemble attainable in no other way. 
Williamsburg is today a delightful example of 
what nearly any well-to-do American com- 
munity might be, with a sensible use of build- 
ing restrictions and a very slight surrender on 
the part of the individual of his hitherto in- 
alienable right to build as hideously as he 
pleased on his own land. Wherever one looks, 
the prospect is pleasing. Yet, in spite of the 
variety naturally resulting from the assem- 
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bling of dwellings, business premises, library, 
collegiate buildings, etc., the underlying unity 
is there; due, it would seem, to style and to 
restriction of building materials practically to 
three—red brick, white painted wood, and 
uniform roof tile throughout on brick or 
frame buildings alike. These three elements 
are the threads —the warp, so to speak — 
which, running through the entire restored 
fabric and weaving it into a close-knit entity, 
give it a homogeneity to which our average 
American community is a total stranger. 
Boston, it has been pointed out, was a beauti- 
ful and unified city up till about 1830—or, 
in other words, until the impact of our nine- 
teenth century eclecticism. We can enjoy old 
Boston in prints, engravings, etc. Vital, alive, 
restored Williamsburg, we can see in reality. 


Washington 


Ir 1s as difficult to write about our capital 
city, as it is satisfactorily to see it. It is so vast, 
so immersed in its affairs, so impersonal, it is 
hard to get a grip on it anywhere. But after 
the passage of even a short time, the jumbled 
and blurred impressions of a few days’ visit 
clarify and certain considerations emerge. 
The North side of the Mall from the Monu- 
ment to the Archives, gives one food for 
thought. On close view, a building like the 
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Department of Labor may seem vigorous to 
the point of brutality. The same accusation 
may be levelled at the new Commerce build- 
ing. But a few minutes contemplation from 
across the Mall is apt to reconcile the beholder 
to the “lifted” scale of these buildings and in- 
evitably raise the question, ““Are they not 
better in scale and more adequate to their task 
of lining the grandiose Mall than the older 
buildings around and including the Capitol— 
which, it must be confessed, look slightly 
anemic by comparison?” In any case, this row 
of departmental Buildings fronting on the 
Mall and backing up to Pennsylvania Avenue 
forms a stupendous group. The most easterly 
of the row, Pope’s new Archives, is beautifully 
designed in the classic manner, exquisitely de- 
tailed, a handsome and dignified building in 
every respect. West of the monument are the 
very vital Pan-American buildings, the Acad- 
emy of Art and Sciences (more unappetizing 
in reality than in photographs) , the wretched, 
bloodless, Public Health Building, and finally, 
the new Federal Reserve—this latter a very 
successful essay in the semi-modern manner in 
which Cret is skilled. The new Department of 
the Interior building, at N. W. 21st Street, 
while interesting in mass, is so heavily detailed 
as to be brutal to the point of thuggishness. At 
the other end of the Mall, behind the Capitol, 











are the various legislative office buildings and 
the Supreme Court, a handsome and success- 
ful performance in the classic vein. 

The modern manner has as yet made very 
little impression due without doubt, to the 
Government’s policy of adhering fairly closely 
to the Classic or Renaissance tradition in the 
interest of continuity and harmony. This is, 
perhaps, fortunate. Though one soon gets a 
surfeit of columns, porticos, pilasters, and 
cornices, there is no doubt that as far as dig- 
nity and continuity are concerned the result is 
much better thus than if the dogs of modern- 
ism were unleashed and allowed to run riot. 
As has been noted, the Federal Reserve, though 
tinged with the modern spirit, is a meritorious 
performance. The only other major building 
to depart from the Renaissance tradition, 
namely the Department of Justice, does not 
seem to achieve any result sufficient to justify 
the dissonance in style which it introduces. 


» New York 


Ture is still a town called by that name. 
Not the old, complacent, self-assured and 
bumptious city of 1929, but a nicer New 
York, after the rigors of the past six years, 
with more than a suggestion of chastened rea- 
sonableness instead of unlimited egotistical 
“bounce.” 

An analogy might be drawn between this 
new and agreeable spirit and the character of 
the group of buildings forming the Rocke- 
feller Center. Saved by their stark simplicity 
from the extravagances and vagaries so com- 
mon to modernistic work, they exhibit the 
quality of chastened severity and unimpeach- 
able logic to the highest degree. Ignoring the 
question of whether it is economically or artis- 
tically profitable to pile them so high, these 
buildings show a bullet-like directness in solv- 
ing the problem, utterly ruthless in elimina- 
tion of the irrelevant and the adventitious, 
very sparing of ornament yet compensating 
for its partial or total absence by the use of 
good, if not necessarily rich, materials. Real 
progress has been made since the days when the 
Woolworth Tower was the thing. One feels 
this group of buildings analogous to the man 
who, after the five depression years, has 
emerged, stripped of the false economic no- 
tions of the ’twenties but strengthened by ad- 
versity, with his ideas coordinated and _ his 
house in order. 





Reams might be written about the shop 
fronts without even scratching the surface of 
the subject. It may suffice to mention a few 
salient points. The multiple show window— 
that is, the arrangement with a specialty show 
case separating the entrance passage into two 
—flourishes wherever there is frontage suff- 
cient to permit it. No doubt it has demon- 
strated its worth or it would have been aban- 
doned before now. Certainly the extra show 
window displays more goods, but just as cer- 
tainly it acts as a deterrent to one’s impulse to 
enter. The saw-tooth front window, also, is 
found surprisingly often, and of recent in- 
stallation. What possible end it serves it is hard 
to see—certainly as an enticement to enter it 
cannot compete with the straight stream-line 
face, and its only possible advantage would 
seem to be that it might retard a departing 
shopper long enough for him to become re- 
interested in the show window’s contents. The 
type of window with the curved glass corner 
is much used and its advantages are obvious. 

A very noticeable trend is the inclusion of 
the second story in the scheme of the design. 
This is done in various ways, the most effec- 
tive of which is to keep it practically blank, as 
a foil to the complication of the show win- 
dows below, and also as a background for 
large-scale signs. Occasionally, it is pierced 
with show windows for specialty exhibits, but 
these are generally kept very small, lest they 
reduce the blank wall effectiveness of this solid 
second story. 

New York, the chastened, has not yet for- 
gotten how to deal in superlatives. One may, 
like a “hick,” gaze skyward at that tenantless 
monstrosity in tin and old leather, the Empire 
State Building, the ‘Tallest Building in the 
World.” One may while away an evening at 
the French Casino and with a bottle of Nuits 
St. George savor again, if faintly, the atmos- 
phere of the Boulevard Rochechouart and the 
Place Pigalle at 3 A.M. Or one may drop into 
the Commodore and sip one’s “buttermilk” 
at the “Longest Bar in the World.” We pause 
here, lest this treatise on building and build- 
ing materials degenerate into a catalogue of 
New York’s Possibilities of Liquid Refresh- 
ment. But in what better way could anything 
end than with an oyster or two and a slight 
“bending of the elbow”? 

Check up on this with Mr. Hubert Ripley, 
pére or fils. 
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Epiror’s Note:—This article is the second of an ex- 
tended series of connected discussions by Mr. Anderson 
which was started in the October issue under the head- 
ing “Road to the Future.” 


To the charge that contemporary opinion 
conceives the architect as a messiah whose high 
mission is the reconstruction of the universe, 
it can be objected that gross misrepresentation 
has been practiced; that the true significance 
of current opinion respecting the relation of 
the architect to society has been fantastically 
distorted. It can be argued, for instance, that 
to read into the statements of men like Joseph 
Hudnut, Wallace Harrison, and R. L. Duffus 
the thought that they are setting up the ar- 
chitect as a messianic dictator who will recon- 
struct civilization is as malicious as it is insane. 

As a matter of fact, from one point of view 
such objection is completely valid. For it is un- 
doubtedly true that those urging the architect 
to be resolute in using his technology for the 
reconstruction of the world are moved by the 
very highest motives; motives having nothing 
whatever to do with messiahs or dictators. It 
is not that they consciously conceive the ar- 
chitect as a messianic dictator coercing order 
from disorder, but rather that they have a 
deep conviction that the architect should de- 
scend from what is commonly referred to as 
his “ivory tower” and assume his share of the 
common responsibility confronting society as 
a whole. They believe, in effect, that the ar- 
chitect should consider himself not simply as 
a member of an isolated group, as has been the 
practice in the past, but as a member of so- 
ciety at large; an individual cognizant not 
only of the restricted horizons of a special 
world, but of the larger horizons of humanity 
as well. This, I take it, is the true significance 
of what these men are attempting to say, and 
from this point of view it is indeed malicious, 
it is indeed insane, to charge that they conceive 
the architect as a messiah come to reconstruct 
the universe. 

Yet if in reality this is what contemporary 
opinion is attempting to say, it must be ad- 
mitted, I think, that what actually is said is 
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something vastly different. There may be no 
intent to portray the architect as the Super- 
man to whom all things—even politico-econ- 
omic reconstruction — are feasible. Yet it is 
scarcely possible to formulate such conclusion 
as to the true intention from the statements 
themselves. For taken literally they say, if they 
say anything at all, that the architect is indeed 
this Superman who will reconstruct our badly 
mismanaged world. Wallace Harrison, for in- 
stance, specifically says that the architect 
must take his place as the “originator of both 
better buildings and a better society to control 
those buildings.” If that means anything, it 
means that the architect is to be the creator 
not only of better buildings but of a better 
state of society; that he is to blue-print not 
only buildings but Utopia as well. Mr. Duffus 
apparently feels the same way. For his desire 
to see the architects “someday rising in rebel- 
lion” is born of the realization that before the 
architect as “master builder” can arrange so- 
ciety in more Utopian pattern there must first 
take place a rebellion against those “bankers, 
real estate developers, industrialists, or politi- 
cians” who are still, as they have been in the 
past, the real builders of society. 

Now I do not wish to be unjust to honest 
men; neither do I desire maliciously to pervert 
the truth. But, after considering the evidence, 
I am forced to conclude that contemporary 
opinion of the type in question either is com- 
pletely unable to express its true meaning, or 
that (consciously or unconsciously) it actu- 
ally believes that the architect is a miraculous 
Superman gestating Utopia. And of the two 
possible conclusions it is the latter, I am con- 
vinced, which is substantially correct. Fantas- 
tic as it may appear, even to those holding 
such opinions, the notion is abroad that the 
architect is indeed the messiah upon whose 
coming waits the long expected millenium. 

Nor in such notion is there as much of fan- 
tasy as, on the surface, might appear. On the 
contrary it can be shown, I think, that among 
contemporary men it was inevitable that such 
belief should gain currency. Utterly illogical, 
fantastic in the extreme, nevertheless the 











The doorway of the Church of the Madonna del Soccorso in Aquila, Italy, to 








which Robert L. Anderson refers in this article. The plate is reproduced from 
“Italian Doorways” by C. B. McGrew; J. H. Jansen of Cleveland, Ohio, publishers 


thought that the architect is to reconstruct 
the universe is only to be expected of a world 
in transition where men are required, as we 
have been, to rise one morning with a new set 
of ideas, the ones with which we went to bed 
having been jettisoned while we slept. For 
while most of us were born in a world which 
still confessed the Religion of Art, we live in 
a world confessing the Religion of the Social 
Ideal. Human nature being what it is, it was 
inevitable that, temporarily at least, the two 
should have been confused. 

As a matter of fact, history is studded with 
the record of similar misunderstandings. Un- 
doubtedly the architect of the doorway of the 
Church of the Madonna del Soccorso in Aq- 
uila, to give but one example, thought he was 
designing a completely integrated door. And 
yet, because his world was neither purely 
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medizval nor purely Renaissance but hung, in- 
stead, imperfectly between the two, he de- 
signed a door wherein the fundamental con- 
ception is Romanesque, and only the surface 
details are Renaissance. Likewise with the con- 
temporary notion that the architect is to re- 
construct the world. It is the product of an 
era of transition: the fundamental conception 
derives from the nineteenth-century Religion 
of Art, the details from our twentieth-century 
Religion of the Social Ideal. 

The moderns have educated us in the notion 
that Romanticism in architecture is a dis- 
graceful thing. They are talking about Ro- 
mantic forms—columns, entablatures, etc.— 
all that inherited Romantic impedimenta of 
the past. It is time to turn our attention to the 
history of inherited impedimenta in the form 
of Romantic ideas—their ideas. 
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These two Christmas cards and the book, .ate 
designed and drawn by Arthur A. Stoughton, 
Architect, are to remind you that Yuletide 
Season is nearly upon us. Stoughton has made 
a hobby of pen-and-ink drawing and, as ma) 
be seen, has achieved much skill in this medium 
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Rendering in pencil by Harrison John Overture 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Epitor’s Note:—We feel that this article, originally 
published in the “Columbia University Quarterly,” is 
important and well worth reprinting. Leopold Arnaud 
is Dean of the School of Architecture of Columbia 
University. 


THE value of the history of architecture as 
a study for those who are preparing them- 
selves to be practicing architects has been the 
subject of verbose dispute, ever since the word 
“‘modernistic,” meaning perhaps, super-con- 
temporary, has wedged its way into the vocab- 
ulary. Though the word may not have a defi- 
nite meaning, its significance is definite and 
important, for it indicates reaction against in- 
trenched conservatism. There is consequently 
the noise of argument between the supporters 
of the old school, the moderns and the ultra- 
moderns. 

Most schools of architecture now well 
known were founded, or were completely re- 
organized, in the nineteenth century, and 
grew in the atmosphere of eclecticism. Undue 
importance was given to the history of archi- 
tecture, treated as archaeology rather than as 
a consideration of the interrelation of art, 
structure and social development. The West- 
ern world was fascinated by the novelty, as 
well as by the intrinsic interest, of the new 
science of archaeology. Creative art being 
then in the depths of decline, academic imita- 
tion took its place. This condition was partic- 
ularly acute in America, intensified by the 
fact that the country was passing through a 
phase of cultural development during which, 
suddenly conscious of its youthful crudity, it 
craved the mellowed beauties of Europe, 
copying rather than adapting the styles that 
had evolved through the centuries. It was 
considered necessary, therefore, that the young 
architect should acquire a complete repertoire 
of the classics—to be repeated upon request. 
Immediately he began to learn the Orders as 
the standard of beauty for all time. 

The inevitable reaction has come. The ex- 
tremists would have it that the student is ham- 
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pered by knowing what has been done before, 
and that he should study modern forms only. 
Comparison is made with the doctor who 
knows nothing of the history of his science 
(unless he acquires it as a hobby), as the study 
of discarded theories would only clutter his 
memory, and add nothing to his understand- 
ing of present findings. But the two subjects 
have no basis for comparison. There is no re- 
lation whatever between an aesthetic ideal and 
a discarded theory. A masterpiece of art can 
be an object of enduring use and pleasure, 
whereas an outmoded scientific theory can be 
nothing more than a stepping-stone, forever 
left behind. 

History is too intricate and penetrating a 
subject to be dismissed summarily, and it is 
surprising that its value should be questioned 
in an age that is definitely “history-minded.” 
It is generally conceded that the study of the 
past helps us to understand the present and 
mould the future. How necessary then, is this 
study in the training of an architect; for 
architecture is the art of building beautifully, 
and as an art it is a living expression of the 
social and political status of the people. The 
history of architecture combines the develop- 
ment of civilization with that of structure; it 
is not merely a tabulation of the sequence of 
styles, but includes an analysis of the reasons 
—social, political, racial and regional—that 
caused the differences in the manner of ex- 
pression. 

Like political periods, stylistic periods will 
be found to follow the cycle of growth, 
flower and decay. During the early phase, the 
expression is chaste, simple, experimental; as 
familiarity with the new structural and aes- 
thetic principles develops, the manner is freer 
and more decorative, increasing finally to 
blatant self-confidence that shows itself in ex- 
uberance of ornament and technical ingenu- 
ity. The sincerity and restraint of the early 
phase is lost, and decline follows. Having 
traced this process through its many recur- 
rences, the student will gain a flexibility of 








mind that will save him from the fallacy of 
considering the conditions of his own day as 
static; he will detect error in the rigid tenets 
of the extremists who, not seeming to realize 
that we are now passing through the very 
early stages of a cycle, fail to see that an un- 
decorated style is in conformity with the pres- 
ent phase of the evolutionary process, but 
think rather that ornament is banished for- 
ever, just because machines have been in- 
vented, and new uses have been found for 
steel and concrete. 

The study of architectural history is a 
practical demonstration of what can be done, 
what should noc be done, and why. The evi- 
dence of trial, error and success can be studied 
through the buildings that have been erected 
in every age. If a structural or aesthetic prin- 
ciple has been inadequately applied, the result 
can be clearly seen. Or if a building is beauti- 
ful, the elements that have produced that 
beauty can be analysed; and it will be found 
that this beauty does not result only from cor- 
rect externals — finely balanced relation of 
voids and solids, interesting play of light and 
shade, or tasteful application of ornament— 
but proceeds also from essential rightness and 
fitness of plan, logical use of material, practi- 
cal adaptation to usage and conformity to the 
ideals of the period. The record of experiment 
has an importance, different in architecture 
than in pure science, because the same prob- 
lems recur, though in different form; though 
the various structural and aesthetic principles 
pass through periods of favor and disfavor, 
they are never wholly discarded and will re- 
turn on the curve of a new cycle. 

The cultivation of taste and discernment is 
an essential factor in the training of an archi- 
tect. It is not always realized how undevel- 
oped, in this respect, is the average beginner. 
After repeatedly analysing the beauty of great 
buildings in all their aspects and qualities— 
mass, plan, decorative detail, craftsmanship 
—the student will absorb (in proportion to 
his receptivity) a sense of beauty. Balance, 
variation, monumentality, delicacy, spacious- 
ness, refinement, exuberance, restraint — all 
are potential attributes of architecture. They 
must not remain as abstractions to the stu- 
dent; they must be illustrated by concrete 
achievement. For this, the whole history of 
building is needed, as each period excels in cer- 
tain qualities. These lessons may be later ap- 
plied to a warehouse or an airport in an en- 
tirely contemporary manner; but the historic 
examples will have helped the student to know 
what effects can be obtained. His own narrow 
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experience could not give him the same un- 
derstanding. 

The study of the history of architecture is 
inevitably a refutation of the extremist’s 
theory that the creative artist is hampered by 
the study of existing forms. Men of genius are 
known to have studied thoroughly the work 
of their predecessors, deriving therefrom the 
rudiments of their knowledge. The historic 
styles of enduring beauty show clear evidence 
of the derivatives from which they evolved. 
The burst of creative energy that usually 
marks the apex of a cycle is but the flowering 
of a healthy plant that has its roots in the past. 
The mistake of the extremists of our day is 
that they are making a laborious, self-con- 
scious departure. 

The question then, is not: shall the history 
of architecture be taught; but how shall it be 
taught? What should be the point of emphasis? 
Throughout, that the historic styles shall not 
be regarded as a compilation of forms to copy, 
but as a fertile, well-worked terrain from 
which new forms will grow. And how shall 
this study be correlated with the others? 

In all professional schools, and so too in a 
school of architecture, it is essential for the 
student to realize that only ove subject is be- 
ing taught—in this instance architecture. But 
the subject is so complex that it must be di- 
vided, each division being offered by a special- 
ist who, at the same time, knows the profes- 
sion as a whole. In other words, the staff 
should be made up of architects well versed in 
modern practice. 

For generations, architectural students have 
begun their training by drawing the Five Or- 
ders as given in Vignola’s compilation founded 
on Vitruvius. This method was supposed to 
instill in the tyro a knowledge of “beauty and 
proportion” (limited, of course, to the stand- 
ards of the ancients) and to be the basis of the 
“cultural knowledge of the profession.” But 
unfortunately this system instilled rigid, sty- 
listic principles in the mind of the beginner, 
making him think of architecture as a period 
dress or decorative covering, applied to an un- 
derlying mass, and only imperfectly related 
to it. This method, followed in almost all 
schools, both American and European, has 
done more than any one thing to hamper the 
free development of architecture. 

In order to express himself in the vocabu- 
lary of his own age, the student of architec- 
ture should begin to design without any special 
knowledge of historic forms. Similarly, a baby 
learns to talk by hearing current, spoken lan- 
guage. But a man, wishing to use language ef- 
fectively, will study grammar, etymology, 
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and ancient and foreign writings, as well as 
the literature of his own time and country. 
Furthermore, to obviate a limited conception 
of architecture, the beginner should be made 
to realize its breadth and scope. His introduc- 
tion to the subject should be as free as possible, 
not hampered by the Orders or bound by the 
limits of some ancient and unfamiliar civiliza- 
tion. The student should begin his studies with 
a survey of architecture in its fullest sense: 
building as an art, a science and a social expres- 
sion. He should, therefore, see what is being 
done today, for he will understand the present 
better than the past. Contemporary needs and 
problems should be analysed, modern methods 
and materials should be investigated in all 
their potential applications; and the impor- 
tant relation of engineering to architecture 
should be seriously studied. Only after this 
general introduction through current history 
should the student begin the study of the past; 
then he will learn the Orders in their proper 
chronological place. Stripped of artificial and 
and pedantic importance, invaluable lessons 
can be derived from them: the tradition and 
reasoning that produced their development, 
the evolution of their detail, the enduring in- 
fluence that they have had on succeeding 
styles. 

Throughout, the problems and solutions of 
the past should be brought into relation with 
those of the present. The history of architec- 
ture will then be a great experimental labora- 
tory as well as a cultural agent. 

Finding that the solution of difficulties 
caused the progressive development of struc- 
ture and design, the student will not be dis- 
tracted by the chatter about practical cir- 
cumstances hampering the creative artist; nor 
will he be discouraged by the bewildering 
complexity of contemporary problems. He 
will consider these as his working materials, 
knowing that beauty born of logic can result 
from their proper use. 

Though the lives of great men seem to prove 








the contrary, it will be repeated now and then, 
that genius needs no school, and that the 
gifted architect will solve his problems in a 
creative manner without looking to the works 
of his predecessors. Be that as it may concern- 
ing genius, the vast majority of students do 
not come under this classification, and the 
“average” youth is certainly guided and im- 
proved by studying the past in the proper 
way. The “middle range” is of tremendous im- 
portance, because, as it constitutes a majority 
in the schools, so too it constitutes a majority 
in the profession, and the work it produces 
will be the greatest, quantitatively. It is im- 
perative then to bring the standard of this 
mass of building as high as possible, for it will 
give the country its characteristic aspect. 

As the student assimilates all the branches 
of his profession, he will be confronted by the 
fact that he must solve problems hitherto un- 
known; that he must cope with complex 
mechanisms; that he must use materials hav- 
ing entirely new structural possibilities, re- 
quiring a new canon of proportions. But his- 
tory will help him to realize that man is still 
the standard of measure, and that many of his 
problems endure through the ages. Despite all 
the ado about modern civilization, such con- 
siderations as topography, climate, tradition 
and the requirements of the human being in 
all the phases of his gregarious living, have 
their age-old significance quite unchanged, 
differing rather in externals than in essence. 
For all our steel beams, electric wiring, struc- 
tural glass and bakelite, our contemporary 
architecture has its foundations grounded in 
the bed-rock of the past. 


AuTHor’s Note: At the time of writing, Monsieur 
le Corbusier was visiting the United States. During a 
conversation he said to me: “I have studied with pas- 
sion the history of architecture. Only with a full knowl- 
edge of the past can we hope to cope with the present 
and the future, and solve our problems adequately and 
intelligently.” Coming from a professed radical, I con- 
sider this a most pertinent comment. L.A. 
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“Nantucket Town,” a drawing by Ruth Haviland 
Sutton of Springfield, Massachusetts, done with 
litho-pencil on tracing paper. This reproduction 
has been reduced to about half the original size 
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THE GREAT ARCHITECT LAYS DOWN 


“Suppose you put down that paper,” said the 
Great Architect. ““And wipe that concerned 
expression off your face. After all, there’s 
nothing to worry about.” 

“Nothing to worry about?” I exclaimed. 
“Why, man—don’t you know what’s going 
on? War in Spain, war in China, thousands 
being killed, the powers arming—Heaven only 
knows how soon we may all be involved! And 
you sit there, patting your vanished waist-line, 
and say there’s nothing to worry about. Ye 
Gods...” “Hush...” said the Great Archi- 
tect, placatingly. “Let’s have no panic, please. 
I take it back. There is something to worry 
about. And that is the state of mind in which 
you, and a million like you, find yourselves. 
You have sunk into a self-deluding, tsk-tsking, 
wishy-washy wallow of hypocrisy such as the 
world has never seen before. Ughh!” 

With this prehistoric sound the Great 
Architect summed up his disgust, and opened 
a fresh bottle to replace the two empty ones 
at his elbow. The red fluid gurgled invitingly 
into our glasses. 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 
I asked, after we had made sure that the new 
tasted as well as the old. “What hypocrisy? 
What wishy-wally washow—er, wishy-washy 
wallow?” 

“No more drinks for you today, young fel- 
low, you evidently tan’t cake it—that is, can’t 
take it.” He cleared his throat violently. “You 
know very well what I’m talking about. I 
mean all this sham shuddering at the war news 
from abroad—all this viewing with alarm, all 
this righteous horror at the thought of war. 
While all the time, inside you, you know that 
you welcome it. You know that you'd be de- 
lighted with a major war, should it break 
out!” 

“Who, me? What nonsense! Why should a 
major war delight me?” 

“For two perfectly good reasons.” The 
Great Architect’s voice had taken on its famil- 
iar oratorical tone. “First, because you are 
human; second, because you are an architect. 
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WAR DOES IT GET US: 





A BARRAGE 


BY EUGENE RASKIN 


As a human being, you cannot help feeling the 
thrill of war. For war contains all the most in- 
tense ingredients of drama: tragedy, glory, ad- 
venture, heroism, sacrifice, brutality, life and 
death. And most stimulating of all, personal 
danger. Besides, as pure sport, it has football 
beat all hollow. Consider the competitive 
spirit involved—the character of the scoring 
system, and above all, the scale! Any man who 
doesn’t respond emotionally to war is fit to be 
buried!” 

“That may be so,” I agreed. “But think of 
how many millions of men war buries!” 

“Don’t quibble,” said the Great Architect, 
bluntly. “You know I’m right. But to con- 
tinue. As an architect, you can’t be indifferent 
to the fact that wholesale bombings of cities 
will tremendously increase your opportunities 
for commissions, after the war is over. I as- 
sume, of course, that both you and civilization 
survive. Come now, admit that the profession 
would be enormously benefited by having the 
chance to rebuild whole nations. Indeed, the 
nations themselves would be the better for it.” 

“T refuse to admit anything,” I replied. 
“You’re trying to lead me through a series of 
logical admissions to a false conclusion. Be- 
sides, architects aren’t the low, mercenary 
creatures you make them out to be. It is their 
strength as well as their weakness that they 
are more intrigued by new ideas, new architec- 
tural concepts, than by opportunities of mak- 
ing money.” 

“Quite true,” said the Great Architect. 
“That’s still another reason why architects 
should like a nice, juicy war. Every war, as 
you know, gives startling impetus to technical 
advances—chemistry, medicine, communica- 
tions, mechanics—partly as a result of good 
old necessity, and partly as a manifestation of 
the stimulation of war to which I have already 
referred. Now, events of the present show 
that urban centers are highly vulnerable, from 
the point of view of defense. A few deftly 
dropped bombs not only eradicate large 
chunks of civilian population, but also para- 














lyze power plants and transportation sys- 
tems. The obvious lesson that the next war 
will teach, therefore, is that cities should not 
exist. And scientific achievement will make it 
possible to do without them. Radio and tele- 
vision for communication, swift planes and 
airships for the transport of passengers and 
freight, power distribution by wireless—or 
even individual power generation by some new 
means, say by breaking down the atom—will 
make concentrations of population unneces- 
sary.” 

“Them is some swell soundin’ words, pod- 
ner,” I interposed. “But I can’t say that I see 
what you’re getting at.” 

“I’m not so sure about it myself,” said he, 
squinting through the neck of bottle number 
three to assure himself it was empty. “Let me 
keep talking awhile. Maybe things will clear 
up a little... Where was I. . . Oh, yes.” He 
inhaled sharply and boomed along. 

“Just think what this will mean to archi- 
tecture. Why, warp my T-square if it won’t 
mean a new architecture altogether! Struc- 
tures will be miles and miles apart, on moun- 
tains, on deserts, in forests . . . each with its 
antennz, landing field, hangar, and who 
knows what other special elements. Don’t you 
see that under such completely different con- 
ditions, the art and science of architecture 
must become completely different? Wouldn’t 
any architect with a drop of graphite in his 


veins jump at the chance to solve some of the 
new problems in design and construction that 
will arise? No, don’t answer. You know a 
rhetorical question when you hear one. Besides, 
I haven’t finished.” 

“T wasn’t going to say anything,” I pro- 
tested. 

“No?” The Great Architect’s face was 
puzzled. “I had the distinct impression that 
you were leaping to your feet and getting 
ready to shout ‘hoozah!’ ” He eyed the trio of 
empty bottles suspiciously. 

“It’s nothing,” I reassured him. “Just a 
touch of the weather, or something. I was 
thinking, though, that in spite of your very 
convincing remarks, I still do not want a war 

. in fact, I definitely am opposed to war. 
And if, as you say, there are millions like me, 
then there will be no war!” 

“Ha!” He barked, and turned to appeal to 
an imaginary audience. “Listen to him, will 
you? He sits there and says there will be no 
war! Ha! War is here already!” He picked the 
newspaper from the desk on which I had 
dropped it and waved it before my eyes. 

“Why, man... ” he roared. “Don’t you 
know what’s going on? War in Spain, war in 
China, thousands being killed, the powers arm- 
ing—Heaven only knows how soon we may 
all be involved! And you sit there and say 
there will be no war. Ye Gods...” 
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SOME PICTORIAL NOTES 
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| on mural painter 





ERNST HALBEERSEADRT 


On this and the following five pages are a group of mural panels 
and studies for these panels executed by Ernst Halberstadt under 
the auspices of the Federal Art Project and installed in Fortress 1 | 
Monroe at Virginia last September. They go into a conference 
room and are background material designed to be seen with 
soldiers in front of them rather than as pictures in themselves. 
Of the finished panel below, the young Boston artist writes:— 
“This mural shows the semi-human grotesque appearance which 





the big guns along the U. S. Seacoast actually have. It is a sort 
of grim reminder and the members of the Coast Artillery like 
it as they see in it a symbol of their work—minus the gore.” 


Photos by Federal Art Project 








A rough sketch made loosely on the back of one of the large 
mural panels. It measured about 8' x 10’ and was executed in 
about one and a half hours in full color by Halberstadt as a re- 
laxation from the tedious work painting the mechanized details 
of one of the big guns actually in the mural. A coat of aluminum 


4 8 
paint soon covered it but, luckily, not before it was photographed 
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A finished mural by Ernst Halberstadt measuring 7'2' x 8Y2' 


of a large mortar at Fortress Monroe. It demonstrates well the 


paradoxical nature of a big gun—its seemingly clumsy mass as 
a whole yet the fine precision of its various parts. Like all the 
other finished murals herein, it was painted on wallboard because 
military technicalities forbid the usual methods of placing them 





The finished panel, above, is of 
a 12” disappearing gun and 
was undertaken at the request 
of Maj. Gen. Sunderland, Chief 
of the Coast Artillery. At left 
is Ernst Halberstadt’s version 
of what might happen to a 
theoretical, invading boat if hit 
by a shell from the gun above. 
He made this 4# x 4° sketch 


after watching target practice 


but it was not approved for a 
muralon the following 
grounds:—A. “What is it?” 
B. “We know it happens but 
who wants to think about it 
all day long?” These being rea- 
sonable arguments Ernst Hal- 
berstadt did not press the point 
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At right is one of Halberstadt’s completed 
mural panels for Fortress Monroe show- 
ing a4 12” mortar and below is another 
containing a 16” gun, which is about as 
large as they come, with a scene of men 
in the plotting room wearing gas masks 
as a background. The wallboard on which 
all these murals were painted was first 
treated with shellac then the front was 
given a single, heavy coat of white oil 
paint while the back was covered with 
aluminum paint as a protective measure 
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The drawing above was made by Halberstadt as part of the un- 
der painting for one of the two murals near the entrance door of 
the conference room at Fortress Monroe. At rixht is Ernst 
Halberstadt, himself, working on the same panel which departs 
somewhat from the drab green color schemes of his other murals 


in this group and goes into a more brewn and warmer color effect 
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THE SMALLER 
A raf os fF 





BY ELISABETH COL”? 2a. 2. 


Ture are over 14,000 air pilots in the 
United States. New York State alone has over 
fourscore landing fields, Florida about 125, 
and even little Rhode Island five. Nearly 1500 
new craft were licensed or identified in 1936 
and the use of the small private plane for busi- 
ness and pleasure is rapidly increasing. There 
is much fun in flying a private plane and the 
cost of operation for the light models is small. 
Recently I travelled 3,000 miles in a Taylor 
Cub on $20 worth of gas and oil. Over fifty- 
one million dollars were spent or “obligated” 
up to the end of 1936 by the PWA for im- 
provements and extension of airports and 
auxiliary fields, and the work continues. 





Airport Directory Co. 
This small airport at Charleston, S. C., is a good landing 
field. It is easily seen, well marked, and has fine runways 


Existing fields vary from the fully equipped 
port, lighted, hangared, served by radio bea- 
con, day and night weather reports, paved 
runways, aviation gas, and hotels, to the 
emergency landing field like that at Marathon 
in the Florida Keys, where a flier can land, re- 
fill his tank from his emergency cans and fly 
on past the upturned faces (seven) of the 
entire island. 

Ports range in serviceableness and beauty 
from excellent to deplorable. Some of the best 
examples have been well set forth in the archi- 
tectural journals; and the airport has been for 
some time a fashionable problem to set for the 
student of architecture. But a great number 
of existing fields have been designed without 
benefit of architect and without regard to 
good city planning. To secure for the medium 
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and the smaller field those essentials lacking 
today in many of the airports officially listed 
would bring to the architect professional sat- 
isfaction, and to him and his community 
material gain. 

These essentials, not difficult of achieve- 
ment, would make many rather useless fields 
serviceable for the thousands of small ships 
carrying no radio, few or no blind-flying in- 
struments, often as little as nine gallons of gas, 
and having, moreover, the right to use military 
or certain commercial fields only in emer- 
gency. 

The main points are directions and distinc- 
tive marks to guide the pilot to the field, site 
and layout, hangar, and enclosing fence. 

To direct the still distant pilot, arrows on 
convenient roofs (railroad stations, school- 
houses, gas tanks, etc.) are useful, especially 
when placed along a natural landmark, such 
as a river course or railroad. These simple items 
are of tremendous moment to the many small 
planes carrying no radio, no bank and turn in- 
dicator—planes which in case of sudden fog 
or thunderstorm must sit down in the nearest 
field unless they are sure they can make an 
airport without hunting for it. 

Vertical pylons at or near the airports are 
a much neglected form of marker; and since 
a factory chimney has a natural affinity for an 
airfield, its hazard may be diminished and it 
may become a valuable landmark if suitably 
painted. For, first on the list of essentials for 
an airport is its visibility. The characteristic 





Airport Directory Co. 
A white circle and a pylon topped with a windsock add 
to the serviceability of the airport at Red Bank, N. J. 
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white circle on the field should be at least 100 
feet in diameter and freshly painted. Bound- 
ary markers showing the field limits are far 
more visible from a distance if continuous 
than if spotted along the borders. When sur- 
faced runways exist their pattern is easy to see 
miles away in clear weather, especially when 
edged with white; whereas if runways are not 
surfaced and the airport is set in meadow 
country the pilot must depend on other dis- 
tinctive marks. 

Hangar roofs, for example, which unless 
marked look remarkably like barn roofs from 
the air. These become readily visible under 
varying weather conditions when painted or 
otherwise surfaced in large black and yellow 
checks, say chrome yellow and dead black, as 
recommended by the Department of Com- 
merce. A nation-wide standardization of this 
feature would be an advantage, especially as 
the windsock, usually mounted on the roof, 
would become more visible. 

The windsock itself deserves attention. 
Circling over a strange airfield, looking for a 
grey windsock often hidden against the dull 
grey hangar roof, or possibly placed almost 
anywhere about the field is not one of the 
world’s best outdoor sports. Smoke may be 
coming in gusts from half a dozen chimneys 
scattered about the neighboring hills; and the 
windsock is the only protection against the 
very real danger of a down wind landing. 
Standardization of size, color and position of 
this rag, the descendant of the Chinese banner, 
is very much needed. There are of course sev- 
eral types of cunningly balanced wind indi- 
cators on the market which, placed on the 
field borders, are very easy to read from the 
air and valuable even though subject to a 
slight lag in shifting winds. 

In all cases possible the substitution of per- 
manent hazard markers, visible day and night, 
for easily faded flags is desirable for marking 
sand holes, ditches, etc. This would seem axio- 
matic. But I have seen a careful pilot taxi up 
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These two airports, Douglas, Ga., left, and Newport, N. H., right, are both set in meadow country yet a 
little forethought has made the latter easily seen from the air while just the reverse is true of the Douglas field 


before the weather bureau shack on a pretty 
pink grass field and nose the propeller into a 
so-called “warning flag” faded to the same 
color as the grasses. The broken propeller costs 
in replacement as much as the fuel required 
by the same ship for a trip of several thousand 
miles. A day or so later we found a large soft 
spot staked off with tightly rolled flags, practi- 
cally invisible, and one prudent field had un- 
covered ditches without any flags “‘because the 
town boys would pinch them.” 

A well drained level site is essential, at sufh- 
cient elevation to ensure that an emergency 
landing field does not prove to be merely a 
hangar roof and beacon tower poking sullenly 
out of a swollen river course. A swampy field 
is little better. 

The hospitable field avoids the neighbor- 
hood of industrial and railway smoke, hills, 
high trees, chimneys, and wires, particularly 
along the projection of its runways, so that a 
ship can glide down at a ten to one angle free 
from hazards beyond the field boundaries, and 
land near the far edge of the field. Since ships 
have a minimum landing speed of about thirty 
miles an hour and many of them land at a 
very much higher speed, this is highly impor- 
tant, especially as another plane may be about 
to make an emergency landing. 

A good hangar is of course the focus of the 
airport, and few of the smaller fields have ade- 
quate housing facilities for visiting planes. If, 
however, extra hangar space is not practicable, 
mooring posts with iron rings will protect the 
plane from wind and an effective fence will 
prevent the public from writing its name all 
over the ship and collecting trophies. 

For the hangar, doors back and front are 
desirable. A concrete splash apron along the 
hangar entrance is a necessity. Then follow 
needs important in the order named: attend- 
ants’ shack, adequate toilet facilities, weather 
report shack, pilots’ and passengers’ sleeping 
cabins, and perhaps food service, these needs 
depending, of course, somewhat upon the po- 
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Airport Directory Co. 


The airport at Caribou, Me., is a classic example of a 
field that is hard for a strange pilot to find from the air 


sition of the field with respect to town, etc. In 
a northern climate heating of the hangar is a 
good economy. Transportation from field to 
town is oftentime consuming and costly. With 
increase in this type of traveller will come the 
fliers’ cabin colony. Perhaps the architectural 
profession could do something to prevent a 
repetition of the dullness of the average auto- 
mobile roadside camp found in the country. 





The U. S. Department of Commerce Air- 
port Rating Regulations (Aeronautics Bul- 
letin No. 16) gives detailed information as to 
the basic requirements, equipment, and facil- 
ities upon which U. S. airports are rated. An 
excellent illustrated directory service pub- 
lished at Hackensack, N. J., lists ports and 
their ratings, keeping the information up to 
date with semi-monthly bulletins, so notifica- 
tion of improvements to a field come quickly 
to the hands of a pilot. 

Naturally the well-equipped field will at- 
tract more airmen; but the flier is grateful for 
the mere essentials: an accessible field ade- 
quately marked and so designed that it can be 
properly maintained and not open to visitors 
whether loafers or those taking short cuts, and 
shelter and fuel for man and ship. With atten- 
tion to these simple requirements the dangers 
and discouragements of cross country flying 
would be greatly reduced, and also local air- 
port, local community, and local architect 
would gain kudos and income. 





A rendering by John MacGilchrist showing the Central Mall Building 
of the Jacob Riis Park in Queens, New York, which was designed by 


the New York City Department of Parks. The rendering is in sepia 
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Pencil drawing by W. Ralph Merrill of a detail 
of the Christian Science Church at Dallas, Texas 
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FACTS ON 9c 
TERMITE DAMAGE CONSTRUCTION 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





EXTENT OF DAMAGE. Damage to buildings by termites is constantly 
becoming a more serious problem because remedial measures have not 
been generally adopted. Destruction by termites is estimated to involve a 
loss of $40,000,000 annually. Wood treated under pressure with creosote 
or certain salt preservatives is termite-proof. Its liberal use together 
with proper construction methods will definitely prevent termite attack. 

While damage to buildings by termites is serious, decay of wood causes 
a far greater loss. Untreated wood that is subjected to moisture tends 
to decay. 


EXAGGERATED REPORTS OF INJURY. The United States Department 
of Agriculture, in 1931, issued a Press Bulletin which is quoted in part 
as follows: 

“Home owners should beware of overdrawn and alarming reports of 
injuries to buildings by termites. The Bureau of Entomology says that 
there has been no change in the situation in the South and West as to 
termite damage. Conditions are substantially the same now as they have 
been for the last 50 to 100 years.* The records indicate that the collapse 
of a building on account of termite damage is so rare as to be for practical 
purposes a negligible risk. It is true that where termites have been tn 
buildings for many years—as indicated by emerging swarms of the 
winged forms—the foundation timbers, and even the floors and adjacent 
woodwork, may have become so weakened as to make necessary some 
replacement. 


REPAIR OF DAMAGED BUILDINGS. “The entomologists point out that 
an experience of 35 years in termite control indicates that radical recon- 
struction of the foundations is the only permanent and effective remedy 
for buildings which, because of original faulty construction, have become 
heavily infested. Such remedial measures as spraying and fumigation, or 
even the removal of the worst-infested timbers, without other protection, 
are at best temporary. Spraying and fumigation are practically useless. 

“Another exploited remedy is poisoning of the soil near the foundation 
walls or supporting columns underneath the buildings. Such treatment 
is very much in the experimental stage. On present information the 
Federal Entomologists cannot recommend it as a permanent remedy.” 


EFFECTIVE REMEDIES FOR TERMITE DAMAGE. The only effective 
remedy for termite damage is to observe the essentials of termite-proofing 
that would be used in new construction, These precautions are fully 
described in this series of Data Sheets. Architects are cautioned not to 
accept any new or easy methods, until they have assured themselves of 
the effectiveness of the method. Advice can be obtained from the local 
State Department of Agriculture, or from the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Preventing Damage by Termites or White Ants, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1472, for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 5c. Injury to 
Buildings by Termites, U. S. Department of Agriculture Leaflet No. 101, 
for sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 5c. Our 
Enemy the Termite, by Thomas E. Snyder, Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 7ermites and Termite Control, edited by Charles A. Kofoid, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 734 pp. 


It is not now so certain that there has been no change. 


* 
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THE DISREGARD 


OF THE OBVIOUS 


When the Prince of Wales visited the Welsh coal 
miners, he said, “Something must be done.” Every 
man in architecture has his own private list of peeves 
—about which he very keenly feels that something 
must be done. So this month we are trying out an in- 
novation. From time to time we are going to decorate 
this column with comment on those violations of 
common sense which are as red flags to the bull in our 
nature. They may not often be about architecture, but 


it is hoped 


that they will fan the fire of discontent 


under things as they are when they insult the archi- 


tectural sense of function. 


aversions? 





What are your special 


Leon Arnal, that conscientious tyrant of the draft- 
ing room at the Minnesota School of Architecture, 
used to call our projets “toilet room architecture.” 
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PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD Fob 
FOR TERMITE PROTECTION = construction 


PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 





PRESSURE TREATED WOOD. The proper use of pressure treated wood 
below the first floor in residences and other buildings will give pro- 
tection against termites. Its use is practical and low in cost. The primary 
requisites of a good wood preservative are toxicity, permanence and 
freedom from damaging effects upon the wood. Other special require- 
ments are often made of treated wood, such as the ability to accept and 
retain paint, low electrical conductivity, small fire hazard, ability to be 
worked with edged tools, absence of danger from the preservative to 
the health of workmen, the weight of the timber must not be unduly 
increased to the extent that handling costs become excessive, and, above 
all, the treated wood must give a service which will eventually save 
the consumer money. 


EFFECTIVE PREPARATIONS. Coal-tar creosote is effective in pre- 
venting damage by subterranean termites, dry wood termites and decay. 
The odor and color resulting from the treatment of wood with creosote 
may be objectionable. Creosote treated lumber does not accept or retain 
paint. It is the most economical protection that can be used. Wolman 
Salts (and creosote and chromated zinc chloride) are accepted by the 
City of Los Angeles for the treatment of wood under pressure. 


METHODS OF APPLICATION. Several methods of application of 
protective treatments are in use: Brush and spray treatments result in 
only a thin coating on protected wood being created. The protection is 
of short duration. Nailholes, checks, etc., provide passages for the 
entrance of termites to the untreated wood. The open tank method of 
treatment, when carefully and properly applied, will usually show a 
full penetration of the sapwood. Pressure treatments are the most 
effective method of securing maximum impregnation of the timber by 
the preservative. Pressure treatments are applicable only to the full-length 
treatment of timbers. All wood should be sized, framed and bored before 
treatment. If further shaping of the treated wood on the job is unavoid- 
able, the freshly cut surface should be treated with several generous 
coats of the preservative. 


etnies BUILDINGS, PORCHES AND EXTENSIONS WITHOUT BASE- 


(a) Pressure Creosote Treatment of: 

foundation timbers in contact with ground. 

Supporting posts, pillars and footings in contact with ground. 
(b) Pressure Salt Treatment of: 

Siding up to 18” above ground. 

Lattices. 

First floor joists. 

First sub-floor. 

Sleepers, leaders and plates embedded in or laid on concrete 

or concrete-masonry foundations or walls. 
All other structural timbers within 18” of the ground. 


FOR BUILDINGS WITH BASEMENTS HAVING CONCRETE 
FOUNDATIONS. 


Pressure Salt Treatment: 
All wood used in basement, stairs, door and window cas- 
ings, partitions, coal bins, studding, lath sleepers, leaders, 
plates and joists imbedded in or laid on concrete or masonry, 
all structural timbers within 18” of the ground. P 
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And any one who has ever viewed the magnificent vista of urinals in the Radio City Music Hall 
“gents’ room” could not deny with seriousness the justice of Monsieur Arnal’s criticism. 





Whether the architectural preoccupation with toilet rooms proceeds from the irresistibility of 
vitreous chinaware, or an over-emphasis on biological processes is not for us to say. The fact re- 
mains that in these ceramic shrines no greater recognition of convenience and utility is found than 
in some of the rooms which are regarded as less impressive. The illustration may be labeled Hor- 
rible Example No. 1 in our gallery of The Disregard of the Obvious. It is true that the flush valve 
on this toilet seat could have been made more difficult to find if the designer had really set his 
mind to it. As a half-hearted attempt, however, it is reasonably successful in making it inaccessible 
at a time when the normal instincts are not lightly to be trifled with. 

The illustration is a phantom picture showing how effectively the toilet seat cover conceals the 
operating handle of the valve when the fixture is to be used. Surely an industry capable of creating 
a mechanism so intelligently designed to perform a function, and knowing the frequency of archi- 
tectural aberrations, they should be capable of going the whole-hog in making it so that anything 
else than convenient placement would be an architectural impossibility. 


FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


The 4 Data Sheets appearing this month are the first of a group of 6 which present the essential 
facts on termites and termite damage. The remaining 2 will appear next month. They represent 
considerable research into the available expert opinion on termites and point the way to successfully 


combat the ravages of this pest. 
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TERMITES CONSTRUCTION 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





TYPES AND RANGE. Termites superficially resemble ants in size, 
general appearance, and habit of living in colonies. Hence, they are 
frequently called “white ants.”” They are not true ants but are more 
closely related to cockroaches. Termites are of 2 main classes: (1) the 
ground-inhabiting or subterranean termites and, (2) the dry wood ter- 
mites. Subterranean termites are found in nearly every state and are 
responsible for most of the termite damage to wood structures. Dry wood 
termites are found only in a narrow strip of territory along the southern 
edge of the United States. The diagram, prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, shows the approximate 
range of each group. 


~ 

















Figure 1.--Map showing approximately (line A-A) the northern limit 
of damage done by subterranean termites in the United States and 
(line B-B) the northern limit of damage done by dry-wood or non- 
subterranean termites. 


HABITS OF LIFE. The subterranean termites develop their colonies in 
the ground. They live habitually in the dark and shun the light—that 
is, they are cryptobiotic. The invasion of buildings is accomplished thru 
foraging tunnels made by the workers under the surface of the ground. 
Chance contacts made with buildings lead to entry thru crevices or by 
means of shelter tubes to reach the wood they need for food without 
exposure to light. The shelter tubes may be attached to the walls of the 
building and have been known to extend for 14 or 15 feet vertically. 
The workers are also able to build buttressed tubes reaching, without 
support, up from the ground for a distance of a foot, in the effort to 
contact with structural timbers. The shelter tubes are constructed by 
the workers of earth and wood particles. The termite colony has its 
habitat in moist earth. Termites must have a constant source of moisture 
or they will die. If the connection between the earth and their source of 
food supply in the wood is destroyed, the termites in the wood will die. 


SWARMING. Winged fertile termites (called ‘‘alates’’) appear once 
or twice a year. When favorable external conditions arrive, the alates 
(temporarily losing their aversion to light) push their way into the open 
and take wing for a brief flight. At the end of the swarming flight, the 
pe drop their wings, burrow into the earth in pairs and found new 
colonies. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


TERMITE CONTROL 
METHODS (1) 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





Food and moisture are the factors to be controlled in seeking to 
prevent damage by termites. Protective measures are designed (1) to 
prevent termites from reaching wood which they need as their food 
supply, (2) to render wood which is subject to attack, inedible to the 
termites, and (3) to force the termites to build visible shelter tubes so 
that their presence in the vicinity can be known and the tubes destroyed. 
All of the following precautions should be carried out to give the 
maximum protection to buildings against damage by subterranean 
termites. 


1. WOOD DEBRIS. Remove all stumps, roots and wood debris in the 
vicinity of the building. Remove all wood forms which have been used 
in concrete below a plane 18” above the ground. Special precau- 
tions should be used to see that no spreaders, used in concrete form 
work for basement foundations, are left in place. Do not bury any 
waste wood in the fill or back fill. 


2. FOUNDATIONS. Construct foundation walls and piers of concrete. 
Reinforce foundation walls with not less than two %” steel rods placed 
not more than 4” below the top of the wall. Reinforcing should be con- 
tinuous thruout the length of every wall and around all corners. Lap 
rods not less than 40 diameters. Interior foundation walls abutting 
exterior walls must be joined with special care, as shown at A and B. 
The tops of foundation walls should not be less than 6” above the 
finish grade. 
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“NOW IT CAN BE TOLD” 


before you Leap inks your net piping probless.. 


The right kind of pipe for the right place 
—minus all prejudice, mistaken enthusi- 
asm or high pressure salesmanship. That 
is the service we offer you. 

Today, without cost, you can have 
the advice of experienced engineers 
who hold no brief for any one kind of 
pipe. You can learn exactly where to 
put each kind of pipe for greatest 


ultimate economy. ZX 





SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Ballyhoo—“Enthusiasm”—or High Pressure 








Salesmanship. 


Something New Under the Sun. 
Like a Fresh Breeze Dispelling the Fog of Guesswork. 
What-—-You Don’t Want All the Pipe Business There Is? 
Cure-Alls That Don’t Cure. 
Histories of Recommendations. 
90 Years of Proof to Guide You. 
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To tell you about this service—and to 
explain why Reading can afford to tell 
the truth about pipe endurance—we have 
prepared a booklet unique in the pipe 
business. If you are interested in reduc- 
ing operating costs on pipe for your 
clients . . . if you want them to side-step 
. this 
booklet is ‘“‘required reading.’’ Send for 
YOUR copy, it is free. 


repair and replacement bills. . 


No other pipe manufacturer has ever dis- 
cussed piping problems in such a straight- 
from-the-shoulder manner. Mail the coupon 


for your copy of ‘‘Now It Can Be Told.”’ 







READING IRON 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me my copy of your new booklet, “‘Now It Can 


Be Told.”’ 
Name 


Address 


COMPANY 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


We will pay 35c each, plus postage, for copies of the 
July 1937 issue of PENcn. Ponts. Must be in good 
condition. Communicate with Subscription Depart- 
ment of PENciL Ponts. 


We will pay $1.00 a copy for the following White Pine 
Series: Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4; Vol. 3, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Write White Pine 
Series Department of PENctL PornTs. 


Werner E. Weber, P. O. Box 214, Fredericksburg, Texas, 
would like to obtain genuine photo post cards of 
churches, cathedrals and missions; interior and ex- 
terior views, but cards must be in good condition. 
State price and description of views. 


Fred Fornoff, 35 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio, has the 
following for sale: Volumes No. I and II, and Frag- 
ments D’Architecture De La Renaissance, three 
portfolios in all, of H. D’Espouy’s works (the stand- 
ard French editions). Original price of three volumes 
was $105, all like new. Please make offer. 


Arthur O. Dunn, 1402 Highland Avenue, New Castle, 
Pa., has the following books for sale at half the pub- 
lisher’s price plus postage: The Architecture of Ferrari, 

II Ferro, James and Robert Adam; Tudor Period, 

Garner & Stratton; College Architecture, Klauder & 

Wise; Good Practice in Construction, 2 volumes, 

Knobloch; Italian Doorways, McGrew; 4th Series 

Practical Exemplar, MacCartney; Mediterranean 

Arch. in U. 8. A., Newcomb; Gothic Architecture, 2 

volumes, Pugin; Monograph, Charles Platt; Works of 

John Russell Pope; Georgian Period, Ware; American 

Architecture of XX Century, Reagan; American 

Commercial Buildings, Sexton. 






PERSONALS 


JONES, ROESSLE, OLSCHNER & WIENER, Archi- 
tects, of Shreveport, La., are opening a branch office 
in the James Building in Ruston, Louisana. 


SAMUEL M. KURTZ, Architect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 1170 E. Gun Hill 
Road, Bronx, New York. 


ANDREW R. MORISON, Architect, and CORNE- 
LIUS L. T. GABLER, Architect, have formed the 
partnership of Morison & Gabler, with offices at 616 
Murphy Building, Detroit. 


C. FREDERIC DORIOT, Architect and Builder, has 
opened an office at 541 Melbourne Avenue, Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 


WALTER CHARLES PFEIFFER, Architect, has 
opened an office for the general practice of architec - 
ture at 548 Westminster Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


LAND & RAUGLAND, Architects and Engineers, 
have moved their office from the Essex Building to 


Suite 502, Wesley Temple Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


EDITH HARRISON and GRACE CAMPBELL, Land.- 
scape Architects, have opened an office for the prac- 
tice of Landscape Architecture at 43 Golf Circle, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


CHARLES F. MAURY, Architect, has moved his of- 
fice to Suite 1106, 9 Geary Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


L. MURRAY DIXON, Architect, has moved his office 
to larger quarters at 1630 Euclid Avenue, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


ROBERT P. VREELAND, Architect, has removed his 
office from Murray Hill, N. J., to 41 Maple Street, 
Summit, N. J. He will continue to specialize in resi- 
dential architecture. 


FRANK RANDAZZO and LEE SAMENFELD, Archi- 
tects, have formed a partnership under the firm name 
of Randazzo & Samenfeld for the practice of archi- 


tecture, with offices at 391 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


WM. A. MITCHELL, Architect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 309 South Avenue, 
Westfield, N. J. 


A. G. LAMBERT, Architect, has opened offices for the 
practice of architecture at 112 East Cary Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. He will specialize in buildings 
and residences done in the Williamsburg Manner and 
the restoration of Colonial homes and estates. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


WANTED: Two draftsmen thoroughly experienced in 
school design and details, must be over 30 years of 
age, Christian, capable of laying out work from rough 
sketches, knowledge of specification writing helpful, 
accurate with figures. State complete experience, refer- 
ences and salary requested. Chance for advancement. 
Box No. 1100. 


POSITION WANTED: Design, plans. Specializing in- 
stitutional work, hospitals, schools. College graduate. 
17 years’ experience. Box No. 1101. 


(Continued on page 38, Advertising Section) 
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Women vote for Hardwood Floors of OAK 
by overwhelming majority! 


And whoever heard of a home where the woman’s 
vote didn’t win every election, no matter what 
her husband . . . poor fish . . . might nominate? 

She may be a bargain hunter at heart, but never 
for the intimate things which reflect her personal- 
ity. Her best frocks bear a smart shop label, her 
hats ditto, her antiques are genuine and her table 
silver is Sterling. So, she knows all about labels 


Right there she’ll be amazingly responsive to 
the quality appeal of NOFMA Certified Oak 
Floors. For NOFMA is the only Oak Flooring 
bearing the copyrighted label of its makers . . . the 
warranty mark that certifies guaranteed grades 
according to the Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Tell her about 


NOFMA’s label on Oak Floors and you speak the 














and hallmarks because they banish all doubt asto —_ language she knows . . . mention “flooring speci- 


fications” and she’ll be looking out the window. 


pedigree, which proves her a judge of good value. 
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THIS OAK FLOORING |S GUARANTEED AMO 
MARKED FOR GRADE BY THE MANUFACTURER IS OAK! 
wsrtcr ANO CERTIFIED THE 

NATIONAL OA LOORING VUGessaslde 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION ane 

TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD C S 56-364 
8Y THE NAT ONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS ZL 
U S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE WASHINGTON DC 
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THIS LABEL WARRANTS PEDIGREED OAK FLOORS 







We’ve published this useful book in language she’ll understand . . . and for you, 
this Specification Manual, an invaluable Master Work Sheet for specification writing. 
Your name on the coupon brings your FREE copies pronto! Sign and mail today. 


NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N 
555 Dermon Building, Memphis, Tennessee 


eae... .......;....... aids a 
NOFMA OAK FLOORING IS SOLD BY LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENCIL Points. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER FLOORING.—A collection of 

95 photographs in wire-bound portfolio showing 
practically every type of the most common applica- 
tions of rubber flooring, both of the rubber tile and 
roll varieties. 98 pp. 82 x 11. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Published by the same firm, “Goodyear Wingfoot 
Wall Rubber.” Folder with attached sample of a new 
wall covering, consisting of a thin rubber sheet with 
a fabric back, especially adaptable for walls in resi- 
dences and commercial buildings. 

MODINE UNIT HEATERS.—New reference manual, 
No. 236-A, presenting complete construction, opera- 
tion and application details on the subject of Modine 
unit heaters. Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

LUPTON RESIDENCE CASEMENTS.—A.LA. File 
No. 16-e-1. Catalog No. C-217, covering a line of 
residence casements, contains specifications, hardware 
data, full size sections, general and installation de- 
tails, etc. 12 pp. 84% x 11. Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., 
Allegheny Ave. at Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Published by the same firm, “Lupton Steel Products.” 
Useful reference guide for architects and draftsmen 
devoted to a line of projected, pivoted and continuous 
windows, window operators, steel tube doors and steel 
skylights. Specifications, details, sizes, hardware, etc. 
32 pp. 8¥% x 11. 

GUTH—A PORTFOLIO OF LIGHTING.—A.LA. 
File No. 31-f-2. New spiral-bound brochure listing 
and illustrating a complete line of lighting fixtures 
for use in buildings of all kinds. A special section is 
devoted to hospital lighting. Layouts, dimensions, 
prices, etc. 96 pp. 8% x 11. The Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

BRIXMENT.—Profusely illustrated brochure in color 
giving detailed description of the advantages of Brix- 
ment, a waterproofed masonry cement for every 
kind of brick, tile, concrete block or stone masonry, 
and also for stucco. 16 pp. 81% x 11. Louisville Ce- 
ment Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

GYPSTEEL PLANK.—A.LA. File No. 10. Bulletin No. 
366. Useful reference manual for architects dealing 
with the subject of building products of Gypsteel 
gypsum, including Gypsteel plank; pre-cast slabs for 
floors, ceilings and roof decks; partition tile and 
plasters; plaster board and wall board. It contains 
descriptive data, specifications, detail drawings, tab- 
ular matter, etc. 28 pp. 82 x 11. Structural Gypsum 
Division of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

PELLA UNIT CASEMENTS.—A.LA. File No. 19-e-4. 
Standard filing size folder describing the special 
features and illustrating the installation of a line of 
unit casement windows. Separate detail sheet accom- 
panies folder. 16 pp. Rolscreen Co., Pella, Iowa. 
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BRYANT SUPERIOR WIRING DEVICES. — New 


Catalog No. 37 describes in complete detail this line 
of wiring devices, including switches, plates, fuses, 
rosettes, lampholders, connecting devices, etc., with 
accompanying illustrations, along with comprehen- 
sive wiring data and diagrams, all classified in groups 
for convenient selection. Also included in this cata- 
log are electrical symbols, catalog number index and 
a schedule of list prices. 100 pp. and supplement. 
84, x 10%. The Bryant Electric Company, 1421 
State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


JOSAM STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. — No. 1. 


Moderate Residences.—A.I.A. File No. 29-c. New 
folder giving series of standard specifications cover- 
ing Josam drains and specialties for moderate resi- 
dences. 6 pp. 8% x 11. Josam Mfg. Co., Empire 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MURAL-TONE POSITIVE COLORS.—Descriptive 


folder with chart showing Mural-Tone positive colors 
for tinting and decorating. The Muralo Co., Inc., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


WHAT WE MAKE AND HOW WE MAKE IT.—A 


book of instructive photographs which pictorially 
tells the story of steel from iron ore mine to finished 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube products. It contains 115 
pages of basic steel information including a total of 
135 action photographs taken in the company’s 
mines and mills. The first section of the book covers 
the story of steel from iron ore mining to the pouring 
of ingots and the cutting of billets. Thirteen other 
sections illustrate the manufacture of flat rolled 
steel, flat rolled steel in lighter gauges, tin plate, butt 
weld pipe, lap weld pipe, seamless pipe, electric weld 
pipe, electrical conduit, rods and wire, wire nails, 
bars and shapes, railroad tie plates and forged steel 
unions. The book is handsomely printed in con- 
venient pocket size and bound in a leatherette cover. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


“UNIT” STRUCTURES.—A.IA. File No. 19-b. Bul- 


letin No. U-30 describes and illustrates a type of 
modern wood roof construction utilizing laminated 
unit arch-frames. Suggested shapes, dimension data, 
etc. 4 pp. 84 x 11. Unit Structures, Inc., Peshtigo, 
Wis. 


SOUTHERN PINE MANUAL OF STANDARD 


WOOD CONSTRUCTION, 13th Edition.—The 
new edition of this comprehensive handbook for ar- 
chitects, engineers, draftsmen and contractors, con- 
tains a number of additions to the former issues, in- 
cluding an explanation and all necessary working 
data on timber connectors, the modern efficient way 
of making a timber joint, on built-up columns, and 
on design of timbers where sheet stresses govern. 
Changes also have been made in many of the tables 
included in former editions, so that they more ef- 
fectively meet the requirements of designers. Besides 
information and data on all forms of lumber con- 
struction from joists, studs and sheathing to heavy 
timber structures this manual presents mathematical 
tables and formulae and data on steel members. In- 
cluded also are data on nails and bolts for designing 
purposes, a chart showing the standard grades of 
structural timber for designs based on stress desig- 
nations of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, American Society for Testing Materials and 
American Association of State Highway Officials. 
The price of the manual has been reduced from $1.50 
to $1.00 per copy and is available from the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 


(Continued on page 36, Advertising Section) 
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WATER HAMMER IS A 
POSITIVE NUISANCE 
. NOISY...DISTURBING 





@ An air cushion is not the answer to the water hammer 
problem. It is a makeshift contrivance .. . absolutely inade- 
quate. Water absorbs air... in a few months no water cushion 
is left. That’s not the kind of protection responsible architects 
want their clients to have... that is not the kind they give 
them. They specify Josam-Marsh Shock Absorbers. These 
mechanically perfect devices absorb water hammer’s irritat- 
ing noise . . . dissipate its destructive impact force. They 
last the lifetime of the system . . . need no attention. 


When you... the architect .. . specify Josam-Marsh Shock 
Absorbers, they cost less to install. To put them in later... 
when water hammer has developed . . . necessitates costly 
plumbing service. Pipes and fixtures have to be torn out 
and reinstalled. 


Don’t have any of your clients experience the annoyance of 
water hammer... be involved in avoidable expense. Specify 
Josam-Marsh Shock Absorbers for every water supply system 
you plan. There is no other way to definitely avoid water 
hammer trouble . . . every plumbing system is subject to it. 
One Josam-Marsh Shock Absorber will serve several fixtures. 
The Josam Representative in your locality will be glad to 
consult with you. Get informative booklet by mailing cou- 
pon below. 
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Quiets Water Hammer in pipe lines by diffusing 
density waves in a diaphragm chamber. Hammering 
is quieted...its impact force dissipated. The 
only sure way water hammer can be nullified. 


MAIL THIS COUPON « GET THIS BOOKLET 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Engineering Department P 
Empire Building e Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me copy of your booklet “Water Hammer 
Quieted” by return mail. 


Name 





Address ___ = 


City fio... 





JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and Foundry 
Michigan City, Indiana 





Main Sales and Engineering Office 
Empire Building « Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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CTS ARE SOLD BY ALL 


TUEDE ARE NN CIIRCTITIITES FOR INSAM PRODUCTS WHOLESALERS 





PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 34) 


BASEMENT PLANS FOR MODERN BITUMINOUS 
COAL HEATING.—A.LA. File No. 30-g. Looseleaf 
portfolio for architects and builders dealing with the 
subject of bituminous coal heating. Included are 
series of plans and isometric views of modern base- 
ments, together with details of coal storage bin con- 
struction. 40 pp. 8% x 11. National Coal Associa- 
tion, 804 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SEATING AMERICA.—New brochure dealing with 
the subject of seating and architectural woodwork 
for public buildings, schools, theatres, churches, 
auditoriums. A brief sketch is given of the company’s 
field of operation and service and its plans and or- 
ganization. 24 pp. 82 x 11. American Seating Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MOE-BRIDGES LIGHTING.—Catalog No. 38. At- 
tractive new brochure, printed in colors, lists and il- 
lustrates a wide range of designs of lighting fixtures 
for residential and commercial installation. More than 
100 new items are included in this presentation. In- 
dexed. 88 pp. 8% x 11. Moe-Bridges Corporation, 
220 North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MODERN INSULUX GLASS BLOCK FOR THE 
HOME.—New brochure with useful data for archi- 
tects and designers on the use of Insulux glass block 
in home construction. Practical interior suggestions 
and a series of designs for homes of various periods 
are shown, accompanied by blue print details, to- 
gether with photographs of actual installations. 
Specifications and complete data covering patterns 
and sizes are included. 28 pp. 8% x 11. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Industrial and Structural Products 
Div., Toledo, Ohio. 

STEEL JOIST CONSTRUCTION.—A.LA. File No. 
13-G. Handbook for architects and engineers on the 
uses and properties of steel joists. Standard specifi- 
cations, loading tables, etc. 36 pp. 8% x 11. Steel 
Joist Institute, 201 North Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 

INLAND 4-WAY FLOOR PLATE.—New brochure 
discussing the advantages of a type of steel safety 
tread and showing a wide range of applications. Speci- 
fications, sizes, safe load data, etc. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
ill. 


SHEATHING AND SUBFLOORING OF DOUGLAS 
FIR PLYWOOD.—A.LA. File No. 19-e-5. Techni- 
cal bulletin No. 7 contains complete information, 
with photographs, drawings, and charts, on the use 
of giant fir plywood panels for residence and indus- 
trial construction. Rigidity values, deflection tables, 
nailing schedules, and short-form specifications, are 
included. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation, Tacoma, Wash. 

NATIONAL MULTI-FINGER HEAT EXTRACTOR 
BOILER.—New catalog covering a line of heating 
boilers for hand, stoker or oil firing. General descrip- 
tion, specifications, sizes, ratings, dimensions, etc. 12 
pp. 8% x 11. National Radiator Corp., Johnstown, 
Pa. 


TREMCO CAULKING AND POINTING COM- 


POUND.—A.LA. File No. 19-e-16. Looseleaf catalog 
giving detailed description of the use of a type of 
caulking and pointing compound in the construction 
of masonry buildings and in enameled steel construc- 
tion. Specifications, detail drawings, etc. 12 pp. 81% x 
11. The Tremco Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





CELOTEX TRAFFIC TOP. — Folder discussing the 

advantages of Celotex Traffic Top, a new material, 
which provides a promenade roof surface for hotels, 
apartments and home roofs. 4 pp. 82 x 11. The 
Celotex. Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Published by the same firm, “Cemesto.” Folder with 
descriptive data and application details covering a 
newly-developed asbestos cement-clad insulation 
board for interior and exterior wall construction for 
homes, factories, garages, vent ducts, spandrels, steel 
frame buildings and hangars. Capacity tables, sizes, 
etc. 8 pp. 82 x 11. 

ROBINSON CLAY PRODUCTS.—Eightieth anniver- 
sary catalog covering a line of vitrified clay products 
including sewer pipe and fittings, acidware pipe, 
garden ware, chimney pots, flue lining, wall coping, 
fire brick, etc. 36 pp. 8% x 11. The Robinson Clay 
Product Co., Akron, Ohio. 

BENDIX HOME LAUNDRY. — Catalog describing 
and illustrating a newly-developed laundry machine 
that washes, rinses and damp-dries automatically. 8 
pp. Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 

SIGHT LIGHT FOR DRAFTING BOARDS.—Folder 
covering an especially designed adjustable lamp for 
use on drafting boards or plan tables in architects’ 
or contractors’ offices. The Sight Light Corp., Essex, 
Conn. 

FENESTRA STEEL WINDOWS—BONDERIZED.— 
Bulletin giving detailed description of the process of 
applying a new rust-resisting finish to Fenestra win- 
dows. Specifications. 8 pp. 8'2 x 11. Detroit Steel 
Products Co., 2250 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

DESIGNS OF BILT-WELL MILLWORK.—Compre- 

hensive spiral-bound catalog No. 55 describing and 

illustrating a complete line of millwork, including 
entrances, windows, casements, shutters, porch 
columns, doors, mantels, corner cabinets, kitchen 
cabinets, stairs, etc. Indexed. 144 pp. 8! x 11. Carr, 
Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


JONES, ROESSLE, OLSCHNER & WIENER, Archi- 
tects, James Building, Ruston, La. (Catalogs and 
technical data.) 

SAMUEL M. KURTZ, Architect, 1170 E. Gun Hill 
Road, Bronx, N. Y. 

WALTER CHARLES PFEIFFER, Architect, 
Westminster Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


C. FREDERIC DORIOT, Architect and Builder, 541 
Melbourne Avenue, Melbourne, Fla. 

JOHN CLOSE, Architect, High Ridge Road, Stamford, 
Conn. (Data on residential work. ) 

NORMAN T. RAYMOND, Architect, 32 Frederick 
St., Stamford, Conn. 

GUS. F. NEUBERGER, Mechanical Engineer, 270 
Bellevue Road, Swuantum, Mass. (Engineering data 
and catalogs on heating, ventilating, plumbing, and 
insulating equipment. ) 

ROBERT J. MAYER, Student, 1057 S. Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. (Data on plasters, lime plas- 
ter, gypsum products and cements.) 


RAFAEL HERNANDEZ TERAN, | Specification 
Writer, San Luis Potosi No. 180-A—Mexico D. F., 
Mexico. (Data for A.I.A. file on all types of building 
products. ) 


MISS NATALIE NELSON, 1710 Banning Way, San 
Marino, Calif. (Data suitable for school studies of 
“The American Home” past and present.) 
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The L. M. Persons’ Home, St. Louis 
.-- William P. McMahon and Sons, 
Architects. 
























LIGHT ... BEAUTY 
AND COMFORT 
THE MODERN WAY 


@ Everywhere, and in buildings of all types, diffused 
light, insulation and architectural beauty are now being 
provided by Owens-Illinois INSULUX GLASS BLOCK. 
Because of its practicability and adaptability, this new 
and better building material has won the enthusiastic 
approval of architects, builders, workmen, code authori- 
ties and the general public. The patented and exclusive 
treatment given all mortar-bearing surfaces of INSULUX 
forcefully appeals to practical masons because of its 
efficiency in holding wet mortar, and because it insures 
a high degree of bond between the mortar joints and 
the blocks. The patented and exclusive aluminum seal 
between the halves of block increases the strength and 
permanence of INSULUX. The partial vacuum of 
dry air contained in INSULUX helps provide effective 
insulation. Stocks of Owens-Illinois INSULUX GLASS 
BLOCK, in assorted sizes and face patterns, are carried 
by the leading dealers in all important markets. For 
complete details mail the coupon today. 

OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY... TOLEDO, OHIO 


alata ii oa is menace 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Industrial and Structural Products Division 
308 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 





I Please send, without obligation on my part, detailed facts about i 

| INSULUX for use in homes. . . factories . . . stores and shops . . . | 

OWENS- — _ 
..  neaee Pea ae , 

l i 

| Address I 

GLASS) A: LOCK ! | 

4 City State r 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR READERS 
OF PENCEL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PenciL Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


POSITION WANTED: Structural and architectural 
draftsman, 18 years’ experience on all types of build- 
ing construction, industrial and commercial buildings. 
Neat, rapid and accurate. Box No. 1102. 

POSITION WANTED: Draftsman (Scotchman) de- 
sires change. Location preferred east or south. Exten- 
sive experience in Canada and the United States. 
Equally competent either in office or in the field. 
Rapid and accurate. Change necessitated by health of 
family. Remuneration reasonable. Box No. 1103. 

POSITION WANTED: Landscape architect, age 27, 
desires permanent position in office of private land- 
scape architect; with City Planning Commission, 
Highway Department or Park Department. Mostly 
interested in Recreational Planning; roadside improve- 
ment and city planning. Experienced in landscape 
engineering, construction, supervision, etc. Junior as- 
sociate, American Society of Landscape Architects. 
Box No. 1104. 

POSITION WANTED: Carpenter-draftsman wishes 
any kind of position in architect’s office. Can trace 
drawings well and is an expert at cabinet making and 
general carpentry. Box No. 1105. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man, 19, graduate of 
Brooklyn Industrial High School and Textile High 
School in architecture and applied design, wishes posi- 
tion with architect or architectural firm. Willing to 
start at bottom. Full knowledge of interior decora- 
tion and rendering pen and pencil drawings, tracings 
and small details. Moderate salary. Box No. 1106. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman — 
superintendent, 18 years on board and representing 
architects, owners and builders on construction. Full 
details and references sent on request. Will go any- 
where. Box No. 1107. 

POSITION WANTED: In architect’s or contractor’s 
office as construction superintendent. Engineering 
schooling, age 32, married. Twelve years’ experience 
covering three post ofhces, numerous apartment 
houses and commercial buildings, also power plant 
work. Box No. 1108. 

POSITION WANTED: Designer, in modern and all 
period styles; able practical planner, extraordinary ex- 
perience in highest class work; New York registered 
architect. American, European travel and extra train- 
ing. Box No. 1109. 

WANTED: Hollow metal manufacturer desires services 
of sales manager. Must have knowledge of business 
and be capable of building and supervising sales or- 
ganization to distribute products on a national scale. 
Box No. 1110. 

POSITION WANTED: Landscape engineer, techni- 
cally trained, 15 years’ experience in northern and 
southern states in responsible charge of large work, 
desires to better present position. Ten years’ resident 
engineer in charge of all phases of landscape work, 
planning, laying out, supervision, installation of civic 
improvement, planning, grading on industrial vil- 
lages, suburban real estate subdivisions, parks, insti- 
tutional grounds, country estates. Worked for and 
associated with outstanding landscape architects on 
aforesaid work. Box No. 1111. 





POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman. Age 
23, B.S. degree in landscape architecture from The 
Pennsylvania State College. Willing worker with past 
experience. Excellent references. Interested in field of 
home construction. Box No. 1112. 

POSITION WANTED: Architect registered in Penn- 
sylvania and the District of Columbia, graduate of 
a leading technical school, would like position with 
architectural or construction firm. Can take care of 
all phases of office or field work. Box No. 1113. 

POSITION WANTED: Experienced designer — can 
demonstrate his ability in exterior and interior work, 
all types of buildings. Box No. 1114. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman. 
Three years’ experience. Specializes on residential 
work, also store fronts and apartment houses. Paul 
LaPenna, Jr., 185 South 7th Street, Newark, N. J. 

POSITION WANTED: Architect, registered New 
York, 49 years of age, fully qualified, office executive, 
field supervision, designer and draftsman. Over 23 
years’ experience on practically all kinds of build- 
ing construction; residential, public and commercial. 
Specialized in housing for several years. Earnest 
worker, excellent references furnished. Box No. 1115. 

POSITION WANTED: In architect’s office, Tile Com- 
pany or Linoleum Company, as designer, draftsman, 
etc. Have had charge of work at a tile plant for over 
17 years. Also have made colored sketches for repro- 
duction in catalogs, called on architects in various 
parts of the country connection with art work. Box 
No. 1117. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural designer and 
draftsman. 18 years’ experience in all types of build- 
ings in offices of very highest standing. Last four years 
modernization of theatres, stores and restaurants. 
Thorough practical as well as artistic training. Can 
make quick sketch in any medium. Most proficient 
in modern style. Box No. 1118. 

POSITION WANTED: Experienced architectural 
draftsman and designer now employed in the south 
desires a change, preferably in New York City or 
vicinity. Proficient in handling work from sketches 
to completion, including details, specification writing 
and superintendence. Able to meet clients and direct 
the work of others. College education in the south 
with 12 years’ office experience in south, 4 New York 
City. 34 years old, married. Can offer best references. 
Box No. 1119. 

A BRILLIANT YOUNG INVENTOR having a wide 
range of creative ability is searching for a clearly de- 
fined outline of problems of an industrial, architec- 
tural or merchandising nature, or a definite sphere 
wherein he may bring forth new or correlated ideas. 
The individual or organization who feels that they 
can profitably expose appropriate problems to an in- 
ventive mind, may cooperate on a single project, on 
commissions, or continuous employment. Box No. 
Li20. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman de- 
sires position with firm that can offer partnership or 
association. 27 years’ experience, including the last 7 
years in accurate estimating and drafting. Willing to 
go out of town if salary warrants it. Have made 
sketches and accurately estimated the cost of struc- 
tures so clients could see at a glance the rate of in- 
come on their gross investment before proceeding and 
incurring further expense. Box No. 1121. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural designer and 
draftsman, 12 years’ experience on all types of build- 
ings, broad education in architecture, desires position 
with architect, builder or contractor. Box No. 1122. 


(Continued on page 54, Advertising Section) 
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HOW TO MAKE OFFICES QUIETER, BRIGHTER, MORE ATTRACTIVE 


CORKOUSTIC 
CEILINGS 


Reduce notse 
Reflect ight 


Decorate 








Insulate - 





IGH_ sound-absorption is 
only one of the qualities 
essential in an acoustical ma- 
terial used for quieting offices. 
Equally important are the light- 
reflection value of the material, 
its decorative qualities, and its 
ability to remain clean and 
attractive without costly or 
troublesome maintenance. 
Ceilings of Armstrong’s Cork- 
oustic are used in the modern 
offices of Mars, Inc., because 
they meet all these requirements. 
Corkoustic has a_ sound-ab- 
sorption coefficient of 62% at 
512 cycles frequency. Its noise- 
reduction coefficient is 50% to 
55%. With such high coefficients, 
C ombountic does an effective 
job of noise-quieting. 
In the white finish, Corkoustic 











Beautiful interiors of the general offices of Mars, Inc., showing the noise-quieting Corkoustic ceilings instclled by the 
Melville Corporation, Chicago. Notice how this attractive ceiling assures high light reflection. 


has a light-reflection value of 79.4% 
This figure is exceptional in acousti- 
-al tiles and insures adequate illumi- 
nation at low cost. 

Cellular in structure, Corkoustic 
does not attract dirt and dust. It 
seldom needs washing or repainting 
more than once in six to ten years. 

Corkoustic provides an attractive 
interior finish. The texture of the 
cork is pleasingly irregular and pre- 
vents a monotonous ‘‘machine-made”’ 
effect in the ceiling. The tiles can be 
supplied in white, ivory, buff, or in 
any special colors to order. 

Because it is made of cork, Cork- 
oustic is an excellent insulating mate- 
rial. It helps to reduce the cost of air 


eer 


Linoleum -~ Linotile ~ Accotile ~ 








conditioning and prevents heat losses 
in uninsulated top stories. 
Corkoustic can be installed over old 
ceilings. See Sweet’s (10/40) or write 
now for a copy of ““How to Reduce 
Noise.”” Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., 1206 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Tile of Arm- 
strong’s Cork- 
oustic. Note its 
pleasing texture. 
No two tiles are 
exactly alike in 
surface, thus 
eliminating mo- 
notonous, stereo- 
typed ceilings. 


CORKOUSTIC 


Cork Tile ~ Rubber Tile ~ Linowall 
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@ Only superior craftsmanship 
can produce such rich quality — 
proof that Mesker custom case- 
ments are ideal for the finest and 
most beautiful of architectural set- 
tings. Hand fashioned in every 
detail, their well proportioned 
lines, positive locking fasteners 
and silent ease of operation comes 
only of the hands of master crafts- 
men. 


@ Mesker can create a window 
to meet the most exacting de- 
mands in the heavy, intermediate, 
or lighter types with any style of 
ventilator. 


@ For the complete line of 
Mesker windows see the Mesker 
catalog in “Sweets” architectural 
files. 










Write for the booklet “An Analy- 
sis of Steel Windows” which has 
been prepared exclusively for 
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MESKER BROTHERS — SAINT LOUIS 











A.l.A. News 


Architecture has ceased to be an in- 
strument of the rich, Charles D. Mag- 
innis of Boston, president of the 
American Institute of Architects, de- 
clared in a message to the Institute’s 
members, organized in sixty-nine 
chapters throughout the country. Mr. 
Maginnis called upon architects to 
give professional direction to the na- 
tional housing movement, and to bring 
good architecture to the less favored 
population groups. The “bureaucratic 
idea,” he warned, threatens to limit the 
usefulness of the architectural profes- 
sion in its efforts to improve human 
habitation. 

“A changing world is presenting 
novel and critical problems which de- 
mand the immediate study of the 
architectural profession,” Mr. Magin- 
nis said. ‘In our modern society, archi- 
tecture has had only a limited benef- 
icence. The statement is familiar that 
only a tenth of our building is archi- 
tecturally literate, with the conse- 
quence that our typical community 
may claim some proud oasis of beauty, 
but is preponderantly ugly and inco- 
herent so as to invite question whether 
the measure of our culture is the one 
condition or the other. That the pro- 
fession is, to this degree, ineffectual 
has always been deplored, but it has 
been too easily accepted as a condition 
beyond hope of intrinsic remedy. 


“Under the initiative of government 
a promising beginning has been made 
in a great program of small housing 
under responsible architectural con- 
trol. Other agencies are cooperating 
which are notably less sensitive to 
the need of professional direction. It is 
of vital importance to our profession, 
and at the same time an obligation of 
enlightened patriotism, that our rela- 
tion to this great developing interest 
be securely and permanently estab- 
lished. The Institute’s Committee on 
Housing will study the means by 
which the profession, under the guid- 
ance of The Institute, may adjust it- 
self effectively to service in this new 
and extensive field. 


‘““As we seek to extend the bounda- 
ries of our profession in this direction, 
however, we are warned of a conflict- 
ing movement which threatens seri- 
ously to limit it. 


“Legislation has been twice at- 
tempted in New York State, and actu- 
ally accomplished in Connecticut, 
which embodies the principle that 
architecture can serve the public in- 
terest adequately through the incorpo- 
ration of architects and draftsmen in 
the general organization of public 
works. The implications of this menace 
are so unmistakable and so clearly to 
be combatted only by local action that 
a large responsibility must be perceived 
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to rest on all the A.I.A. chapters.” 


Public housing, city planning, pub- 
lic works, and the new building code 
—key points of the new city charter 
—will be administered under an en- 
lightened leadership when the City 
Council, replacing the Board of Alder- 
men, begins to function, Dr. Wallace 
Sayre, secretary of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, declared at a re- 
cent meeting of the New York Chap- 


ter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 
Proportional representation — will 


give this city a legislature which will 
have an intelligent understanding of 
public housing, and which will sup- 
port the new program of city planning 
under the new City Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Langdon Post, chairman of the 
Housing Authority for New York 
City, told the architects that the Au- 
thority was prepared to proceed as 
soon as a loan could be obtained from 
the Federal Government. Of the four 
housing projects in hand, he added, one 
is at the stage where all that is needed 
is the granting of a loan; a second 
is almost ready; and a third has reached 
the point where the architects have 
been chosen and the location is about 
to be determined. 

Mr. Post favored a competition for 
the selection of architects. The com- 
petitive method he described as ‘“‘im- 
partial and a tremendous protection.” 
In choosing architects for the Wil- 
liamsburg, Harlem River and Red 
Hook projects, he said that, owing to 
the necessity of sharing the work, too 
many architects were chosen and the 
result was a clumsy and awkward 
process. 

In developing the city’s housing pro- 
gram, Mr. Post said, architects will 
not only draw the plans and specifica- 
tions, but will exercise supervision, and 
that supervision would embrace con- 
siderations of use rather than devotion 
to preconceived design. 

Mr. Post characterized ; “unfair, 
unjust, and completely unreasonable” 
the Federal provision which confines 
the amount of a loan made to any 
One state to one-tenth of the whole 
amount available. He also called the 
limit of cost per room under the Na- 
tional Housing Act highly unfair to 
cities like Yonkers, N. Y., and Cam- 
den, N. J. The Wagner Act, he held, 
was fundamentally sound. It forces 
decentralization so that responsibility 
is assumed by the local community. 


Henri Madelain of Paris has been 
awarded a scholarship for travel in the 
United States by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, it is announced by 
Dr. Charles Butler, vice chairman of 
the Institute’s Educational Committee. 
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FACTORY-MADE EFFICIENCY FOR 
NEW HOUSES J-M Super Batts are easy to handle. 


48” long, they cover 5 sq. ft. at a single operation (also avail- 
able in 23” lengths). Ful-Thik and uniformly correct in density, 
they insure installation at maximum efficiency as predeter- 
mined by scientific engineering standards. Waterproof paper 
backing with 1!” tacking flange protects against penetration 
of moisture from wet plaster and holds batt in place on over- 
head work. J-M Rock Wool is also available in convenient 8” x 
15” Ful-Thik sections for efficient insulation of low-cost houses. 






SCIENTIFIC INSTALLATION «_ 1 = 
FOR EXISTING HOUSES » 
i 














In 1927, J-M pioneered the pneumatic installation of rock wool into 
hollow walls and attic spaces of houses already built. Today, in over 
100 cities there are approved J-M Home Insulation Contractors with 
trained “‘blowing’’ crews. They know the importance of packing the q 
wool firmly under pressure into all spaces, with no voids or thin spots. 
Pneumatic installation is the only way to completely insulate existing 
houses so as to pack hollow walls, and properly protect box cornices, 
drop ceilings, overhang areas, etc. 


*SEND FOR THIS REPORT OF 90 “X-RAYED’ HOUSES 


O get the facts on the performance of J-M recommend Johns-Manville Rock Wool with 

Rock Wool under all conditions, we opened _ perfect confidence that it is ‘‘sound to the core”’ 
90 houses that had been insulated to full wall and that it will bring the maximum degree of 
thickness from 1 to 10 years. year-round comfort and fuel savings. 


mpartial observers of unquestioned integ- Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York City. 
rity witnessed every test, and samples of the 
wool were sent to J-M Laboratories for detailed 
examination. The complete story is told in 








this report. It shows how we found J-M Rock SEND FOR 
Wool in the same condition as when it was YOUR COPY 
applied . . . the framing woodwork bright and TODAY 
clean. It gives definite reasons why you can 

USE COUPON 











JM i JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
a ae = I Send me a copy of your Rock Wool report, ‘‘Evidence.”’ 
I 
BUILDING MATERIALS j Name ow 
ASBESTOS ROOFING AND SIDING SHINGLES; ASPHALT SHINGLES; ! Organization —s ; — ae 
DECORATIVE ASBESTOS WALLBOARDS; INSULATING BOARDS; l 
HOME INSULATION; STEELTEX, ETC. i ___ State 














A bird’s-eye sketch of a full-scale model community which will rise on the banks of Flushing River in 1939 as a demon- 
stration of community planning and home design and construction. This “Town of Tomorrow” will cover ten acres of 


the World’s Fair and include thirty to thirty-five houses. Also showing in this perspective are the Hall of Shelter, lower 
left, and the Community Arts Center and children’s playground, lower right. Below is a $16,000 home for this community 


which was designed by Architect Verna Cook Salomonsky and rendered by J. Floyd Yewell. More homes are on page 46 


Notes on the 
New York World’s Fair 


In general the Fair is progressing on 
schedule. The Administration Building 
is completed and a large proportion of 
the business staff has been moved in. 
Construction on the Theme Building 
is under way, trees have been planted, 
the site leveled, most the plans are in 
the last stages of completion, and the 
financial reports look good. 


One of the most interesting stories 
to come out of the Fair recently is that 
of Benjamin K. Albrecht, who de- 
scribes himself as an “unemployed citi- 
zen” and lives on the outskirts of 
Rowayton, Conn. Working in a labor- 
atory he had set up in his own cellar, 
Albrecht compounded a glue that 
would cause sheets of copper, brass and 
other metals to adhere smoothly and 
unfailingly to plaster or wood surfaces. 
Skilled technicians of many large re- 
search laboratories have tried to ac- 
complish the same thing, but always 
failed, according to the Fair’s press 
department. 

As a result of this invention, cop- 
per was used as a wall decoration in 
the board of directors’ room in the 
Administration Building. 


Grover A. Whalen has been elected 
President of the World’s Fair Corpora- 
tion to serve until the close of the 





Fair, it was announced at the office of 
the Fair Corporation. For the past two 
years Mr. Whalen has donated his serv- 
ices as President on a part-time basis. 
At the request of the Executive and 
Finance Committees and the Board of 
Directors of the Fair Corporation he 
is now severing all administrative and 
executive business responsibilities else- 
where and will devote his full time 
and attention to the activities of the 
Fair Corporation. 

Mr. Whalen’s resignation as Chair- 
man of the Board of the Schenley 
Products Company was also an- 
nounced today. He will continue his 
corporate connections only as a direc- 
tor of several prominent corporations. 
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It is believed Mr. Whalen’s election 
will serve as an assurance to the indus- 
trial and business interests of the na- 
tions which are investing millions of 
dollars in the exhibits at the Fair, and 
to the purchasers of $27,829,500 of 
Fair Corporation Debentures, that the 
present executive policies of the Fair 
Corporation will be pursued until the 
close of the Fair, and the present strict 
business practices will continue to gov- 
ern all of the Fair’s activities. 

Announcement of the election of 
Mr. Whalen was made by Mortimer N. 
Buckner, Chairman of the Board of 
the New York Trust Company, who 
is also Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Fair Corporation. 
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AMERICAN 


New Jersey approach to the 
Midtown Hudson Tunnel now & ¢ 
being constructed by the Port 

of New York Authority. ft 


MAN’S NEWEST UNDER-RIVER ACHIEVEMENT 


started witty a 


THIRD great link brings New York and its neighbor- 
ing communities minutes closer! Soon the Midtown 
Tunnel (to be renamed the Lincoln Tunnel) will help the 
downtown Holland Tunnel and the uptown George Wash- 
ington Bridge in the gigantic task of carrying the ever- 
increasing traffic between New York and New Jersey. 


First came ideas, then rough sketches, finally finished 
drawings—all along the line pencils played an important 
part. And, interestingly enough, Venus Pencils now will be- 
come one of the beneficiaries of this new convenience. 
For the tunnel will mean even speedier shipments of these 
famous pencils from Hoboken to New York. 


We are proud that in New York and throughout the 
world, in offices and drafting rooms where such outstand- 
ing achievements are taking place, Venus Drawing Pencils 
are sure to be found. It's good testimony to the fact that 
they are the world's finest! 


Venus Drawing Pencils come in 17 shades of black. The 
Colloidal Process* and other scientific methods assure 
you that each is graded with unvarying accuracy—that 
each is perfectly smooth. 


*U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 
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THE MIDTOWN HUDSON TUNNEL 








INTERESTING DATA 
Length of first [south) 


tube . 8,215 feet 
Diameter of shell .... 31 feet 
Number of vehicles per 

year, about .. 15,000,000 


Cost of complete proj- 


ect . 


$74,800,000 








PENCIL COMPANY 


Also made in Canada by Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 











PENCILS 
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Hoboken, New Jersey 
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one of a series apped ving 
in Pencil Points from 
the hand of 


ICTOR PEARLMAN 


-THE EVOLUTION 
Or A SPHERE 


cA craftsman’s skill 
may be measured by his mas- 
tery of the simple elements 
of design. 

In the translation of these 
basic forms into objects of 
dynamic beauty the Pearl- 
man touch finds most active 
expression. 

May we send you a bro- 
chure of stimulating Pearlman 
treatment of andirons, archi- 
tectural bronzes, fireplaces, 
lighting fixtures, mirrors, etc. 


VICTOR S$. PEARLMAN 


RPORAT 


‘ 





RANDOLPH 





Three more small house designs to be included in the New York World’s Fair 
‘Town of Tomorrow” shown on page 42. This four-room cottage was submitted 
by Architect Harold Sterner and is expected to cost $4,000. C. M. Flynn, Del. 


was 


A six-room $7,000 house designed for the Fair by Adams & Prentice, Archi- 
tects. The combination living and dining room boasts of accordion type windows 


——— ~ ae 


pS agen HE ca +R , . we tiki. nas r 
A six-room frame house by Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, Architects, which will 
cost the World’s Fair Corporation about $10,000 to erect in its model town 
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